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PREFACE. 



In the continaation of the Arabian Tales, 
the Domdaniel is mentioned ; a Seminary 
for evil Magidans, under the Roots of the 
Sea. From this seed the present Romance 
has grown. Let me not be supposed to 
prder the rhythm in which it is written^ ab- 
stractedly considered, to the r^ular blank 
yerse; the noblest measure^ in my judge- 
ment, of which our admirable language is 
capable. For the following Poem I have 
preferred it, because it suits the varied sub* 
ject ; it is the Arabesque ornament of an 
Arabian tale. 
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The dramatic sketches of Dr Sayers, a 
volume which no lover of poetry will recol- 
lect without pleasure, induced me^ when a 
young versifier, to practise in this rhythm. 
I felt that while it gave the poet a wider 
range of expression^ it satisfied the ear of 
the reader. It were easy to maJ^e a parade 
of learning, by enumerating the various 
feet which it admits ; it is only needful to 
observe^ that no two lines are employed iti 
sequence which can be read into one. Two 
six-syllable lines, it will p^haps he answer* 
ed, compose an Alez^drine : the truth is» 
that the Alexandrine, when harmonious» is 
composed of two six-syllable lines. 

One advantage this metre assureiily pos- 
sesses, • • the dullest reader cannot distort it 
into discord : he may read it prosaically, 
but its flow and fall will still be percepti- 



ble. Verse is not enough favoured by the 
English reader : perhaps this is owing to 
the obtrusiveness, the regular Jews-harp 
iwif^'twangf of what has been foolishly 
c^ed heroic measure. I do not wish the 
impromcUori tune;., but something that 
denotes the sense of harmony, something 
like the accent of feeling, . . like the tone 
which every Poet necessarily gives to Poe- 
try. 



Cintrof October 1800. 
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. . Worse and wone^ young OrphanCf he thy payne^ 
ijf * * thou due vengeance doeforheare^ 
Till guiltie blood her guerdon do obtayne. 

Faeet Queek, B. S. Can. i. 
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THALABA THE DESTROYER. 



THE FIRST BOOK. 



1. 

Plow beautiful is night i 

A dewy freshness filb the silent air, 

No mist obscures, nor doud, nor speck, nor stain^ 

Breaks the serene of heaven : 

In fiill-orb'd glory yonder Moon divine 

Rolls through the dar]^ blue depths. 

Beneath her steady ray 

The desert-circle spreads^ 

Like the round ocean, girdled with the sky. 

How beautifiil is night ! 
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2, 

Who at this untimely hour 

Wanders o'er the desert sands i 

No station is in view, 

Nor palm-grove islanded amid the waste. 

The mother and her child, 

• • - 

The widowed mother and the fatherless boy. 

They at this untimely hour 

Wander o'er the desert sands. 

3- 

Alas ! the setting sun 

Saw Zeinab in her bliss, 

Hodeirah^s wife belov'd. 

Alas I. ihe wift belov'd, ' 

The fruitful itnotherlate, 

Whom when the daughters of Arabia nam'd, 

They wished their lot like Iter's ; 

She wanderft^o'er the deseit sands 

A wretched widow now. 

The fruitful mother of so fair a race, 

With only one preserved, 

She wanders o'er the wilderness. 
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4. 

No tear reKev'd the bimhen of her heart ; 

Stunn'd wi& the hea^ woe, ahe feh like one 

Half-waken^ from a nddnight dream of blood. 

Bot sometimes when the boy 

Wdukl wet hef band with tears. 

And, looking up to her fix'd countenance. 

Sob out the name of Mother, then did she 

Utter a feeble groan* 

At lengdi collecting, Zeinab tam'd her eyes 

To heaven, exchdmhig, ** Praised be the Lord ! 

** He goee, he takes away ! 

<< The Lord our God is good !" 

5. .- 

^ Good is he 1" cried the boy, 

<< Why are my In^tbren and my sisters slain } 

<< Why is my father kiU'd ? 

** Did ever we negleet our prayers, 

** Or ever lift a hand unclean to heaven i 

*' Did ever stranger from our tent 

^* Unwelcome turn away ? 

« Mother, he is not good !" 
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6. 

Then Zeinab beat her breast in agony; 

*J O Goif forgive my child! 

** He knows not what he says 1 

<<Tfaou know'stldidnot teach himthoughtslikethese^ 

*' O Prophet> pardon him !'' 

I 7. 

^ She had not wept till that assuaging prayer, . . 
The fountains of her eyes were opened then, 
And tears relieved her Jbeart. 
She rais'd her swimming eyes to heaven, 

« AUah, thy will be done 1 

** Beneath the dispensation of thy wrath 

•« I gtoan, but murmur not. 

** A day wiD come, when all things that are dark 

*^ Will be made dear ; • • then shall I know, O Lord^ 

** Why in thy mercy thou hast stricken me I 

<< Then see and understand what now 

** My heart believes and feels I'* 

S. 
Young Thalaba in silence beard reproof, 
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His brow in manly firowns was knit^ 

With manly thoughts his heart was fidL 

** Tell me who slew my father V^ cried the boy« 

Zeinab replied and said» 

*< I knew not that there liv^d thy fiithei's foe. 

*' The blessings of the poor for him 

** Went daily up to Heaven, 

** In distant lands the traveller told his praise; • • 

«< I did not think there liv'd 

** Hodeirah's enemyt" 

9. 

<< But I will hunt him through the earth \^ 

Young Thalaba exdium'd, 

'* Already I can bend mylather's bow, 

^* Soon will my arm have strength 

<« To drive the arrow*&atheis to his heart." 

10. 

Zeinab replied, << O Thalaba, my child, 

'< Thou lookest on to distant dayit, 

** And we are in the desertj fiur from men !'^ 
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11. 

Kot till thQt moment her afflicted heart 

Had idsure for the thought. 

She C99t h^ eyes aroand, 

w/Ua3l no tents were there 

Beside the bending sands ; 

No palm*tree rese to spot the wilderness; 

Hie dark blue sky closed round. 

And rested like a dome 

Upon the dtcling waste. 

She cast her eyes around. 

Famine and Thirst were there • • 

* And dien the wretched Mother bowed her head. 

And wept upon her child. 

12. 

A sudden cry of wonder 

From Thalaba arous'd her ; 

She rais'd her head, and saw 

Where high in air a stately palace rose. 

Amid a grove en^wer'd 

Stood the prodigious pile ; 

Trees of such ancient majesty 
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Tower'd not on Yemen's happy hilbi 

Nor crown*d the stately brow of Lebanon. 

Fabric so vast, so Ifivishly enrich'd. 

For Jdoly or for Tyrant^ never yet 

. Rab'd the slave race of man» 

Ift Borne, nor in the elder Babyloii» 

r Nor old Persqpoljs». 
. Not where Ibe /aonly. bf Greece 
. Hynn'd Eleutherian Jove. 
Here studding azure tablatures 
And rajr'd with feeble light, 
Star-like the ruby and the diamond shone : 
Here on the golden towers 
The yellow tnooinr«beam liqr, 
Here willi white ^^endour floods the silver wall. 
Less wonderous fdleand less mi^ificent 
Soanamarboiliat Hirah, though, his art 
SeaFd with one stone the ample edifice, 
And made its colours, like the serpent's skin, 
Flay with a changefiil beauty : him, its Lord, 

Jealdus l^ after effi)rt might surpass 

The n<^w uneqUall'd palace, from it» height 

Dash'd on the pavement down. 

a2 
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IS. 

They enter'di and through aromatic paths 

Wondering they went along. 

At length, upon a mossy bank. 

Beneath a tall mimosa's shadcy 

Which o'er him bent its living canopy. 

They saw a man reclin'd. 

Young he appeared, for on his cheek there shone 

The morning glow of health. 

And the brown beard curl'd close around his chin. 

He slepti but at the sound 

Of coming feet awaking, fix*d his eyes 

In wonder, on the wanderer and her child. 

<« Forgive us,'' Zeinab cried, 

'* Distress hath made us bold. 

<< Relieve the widow and the fatherless ! 

** Blessed are they who succour the distrest ; 

** For them hatb God appointed Paradise.^ 

14. 

He heard, and he look'd up to heaven, 

And tears ran down his cheeks: 

<Mt is a human voice ! 
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« I thank thee, O my God ! . • 

« How many an age hath past 

*^ Since the sweet sounds have yisited my ear ! 

<* I thank thee, O my God, 

*' It is a human voice !" 

15. 
To Zeinab turning then, he cried, 

** O mortal, who art thou, 

^ Whose gifted eyes have pierced 

^* The shadow of ccncealment that hath wrapt 

'* These bowers, so many an age, 

^ From eye of mortal man ? 

« For countless years have past, 

'< And never foot of man 

** The bowers of Lrem trod, • • 

** Save only I, a miserable wretch 

«« From Heaven and Earth shut out !'' 

16. 
Fearless, and scarce surpriz'd. 

For grief in Zeinab's soul 
All other feelings overpowered, 
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Sbe answer'dy *^ Yesterday 

^ I was a wife belov'd^ ' 

** The friiilfal mother of a numerous racet 

^ I am a widow now, 

<< Of allmy o%»ring this alone is left. 

** Praise to the Lord our God, 

** He gave, he takes away I'' 

17. 

Then said the stranger, <' Not by Heaven unseeuf 

** Nor m miguided wanderings, hast thou reach'd 

<< This secret pkoe^ be sure ! 

« Nor fi>c ligfit puqxKe is the Veil, 

<< That from the Universe hath long shut out 

*< These ancient bowers, withdrawn. 

** Hear thou my words, O mortal^ in thy heart 

<* Treasure what I Aall tell ; 

<< And whien amid the wiMrld 

<< Thou shalt emerge again, 

<* Repeat t^ warning tale. 

^< Why have the Fathers suffered, but to make 

<< The Chfldren wisely sa% i 
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18. 

^* The Paradise of Irem this, 

** And Ibat thci palace pile 

(< Vfhidk Shedad buitt, the King. 

'< Alas 1 in the dftys of my youth, 

''.The bum'Of the populous world 

^ Was heard in yon wilderness waste I 

<< O'er all the winding sands 

<» The tents of Ad were pitch'd ! 

«< Happy AUAhkaf then, 

« For many and brave were her sons, 

** Her daughters w^e many and fair. 

19. 
^ My name was Aswad then • *. 

^^^yas! alas! howArange 

** The sound so long unheard ! 

** Of noble race I came, 

** One of the weakhy of the earth my sure. 

" An bundred boraes in my father's stalls 

« Stood ready for his will: 

<< Numerous his robes of silk, 

** The number of his camels was not known* 
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*' These were my heritance^ 

** O God ! thy gifts were these ; 

** But better had it been for Aswad's soul 

** Had he ask'd alms on earth, 

<< And begg'd the crumbs which from his table fell* 

" So he had known thy word. 

20- 
" Boy, who hast reached my solitude, 
** Fear the Lord in the days of tby youth! 
^' My knee was never taught 
*< To bend before my God? 
<' My voice was never taught 
'^ To shape one holy prayer. 
« We worshipp'd Idols, wood and stone,' 
" The work of our own foolish hands; 
« We worshipp'd in our foolishness. 
** Vainly the Prophet's voice 
<< Its frequent warning rais'd, 
« Rbpbnt and be forgivxk !*'. » . 
*« We mock'd the messenger of God, 
« We mock'd the Lord, long-sufcring, slow tawratk ^ 
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SI. 
« A mighty work the pride of Shedad planned, 
<< Here in the wilderness to form 
** A garden more surpassing fair 
** Than that before whose gate 
** The lightning of the Cherub's fiery sword 
** Waves wide to bar access, 
** Since Adam, the transgressor, thence was driven. 
** Here, too, would Shedad buM 
** A kingly pile sublime, 
" The palace of his pride» 
<< For this exhausted mines 
<< Suppli^ their golden storej 
<< For this the central caverns gave their gems ; 
^* For this the woodman's axe 
** Open'd the cedar forest to the sun^ 
<< The silkworm of the East 
** Spun her sepulchral egg; 
** The hunter African 
<< Provok'd the danger of the elephant's wrath ; 
<< The Ethiop, keen of scait, 
** Detects the ebony, 
« That deep-inearth'd, and hating light, 
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** A leafless tree and barren of all fruit, 

^< With darlgaeM feeds her. boiighs of raven graia. 

** Such were the treasures laivished in yon pile ^ 

** Ages have past ttwtty> 

^ And nev6r knotdtal eye 

** Gaz'd on th^ir vanity. 

22. 

.** Th^ garden, • • copious springs 

^f Blest that delightful spot, 

*^ And every flower wa9 planted there 

** That makes the gale of evening sweet. 

** He spake, and bade the ifldl-grown forest rise 

*^ His own creation; should the Kmg 

** Wait for slow Nature's work ? 

^ All trees that bml with luscious fruit, 

<* Or wave with feathery boughs, 
** Or point their spiring heads to heaven,- 
** Or spreacEng wide their shadowy amis^ 
** Invite the traveller to repose at noon^ • • 
^* Hither^ uprooted with their native soil, 
<* The labour and the pain of multitudes, 
^^ Mature in beau^, bore them. 
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<' Here^ frequent in tbe uraUcB 

^ Tbe idarble statue stood 

** Of heroe$ and of ehidb. 

<< The trAes abd flowecs remain^ 

<< By Natute^s care perpetuate ^od self-sown. 

^ The tnasble statues lopg hasre lost all trace 

. << Of heroes and dfchiefi; 

<< Huge.siuqpeless stones they lie, 

<« 0*er-grown with many a flower. 

2^ 
^ The work of pride went on • • 

** Often the Prophet's Toice 

<f Denounced intending woe • • 

'< We mock'd at the Words of the Seer. 

f* We mock'd at the wrath of the Lord* 

" A long-continued drought first troubled us ; 

** Three years no doud had form'di 

-*'« Three y^uis no rain had Men ; 

** The wholcpome herb was dry, 

<* The com inatur'd not for the food of man, 

** The wells and fountams faiPd. 
** O hard of heart, in whom the punishment 
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** Awoke no senae of guitt I 

** Headstrong to ruin, obstinate^ blind, 

** We to our Idols still applied for aid ;^ 

** Sakia we invok'd for rain, 

« We called on Razeka for food . • 

<' They did not hearour prayers, they could not hear I 

^* No doud appeared in Heayen, 

** No nightly dews came, down* 

** Then to the place of concourse messengers 

*< Were sent, to Mecca, wh^re the nations came, 

^ Round the Red Hillock kneeling, to implore 

<* God in his favoured placa 

'< We sent to call on God ; 

^ Ah fools! unthinktng diat from aU the eartl| . 

^< The heart ascends to kun. 

^ We sent to call on Gad; 

** Ah fools ! to think the Lord 

^' Would hear their prayers abroad, 

<* Who made no prayers at home 1 
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£5. 

** Meantime the work of pride went on, 

** And still before our Idob, wood and atonOi 

** We bow'd the impious knee. 

<< Turn, men of Ad, and call upon the Lord," 

The Prophet Houd exclaimed* 

** Turn, men of Ad, and look to Heaven,' 

** And fly the wrath to come.*' — 

^ We mock'd the Prophet's words; 

<< Now dost thou dream, old man, 

** Or art thou drunk with wine ? 

^' Future woe and wrath to come, 

'< Still thy prudent voice forebodes ; 

*' When it comes will we believe, 

** Till it comes, will we go on 

** In the way our fiithers went. 

** Now are thy words from God i 

^^ Or dost thou dream, old man, 

** Or art thou drunk with wine ?" 

96. 

^ So spake the stubborn race, 

*< The unbelieving ones. 
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^' I too, of stubborn anbelieving heart> 

*^ Heard himi and: heeded not. 

" It dianeed my faihfer went tiie way of maD^ 

• ^ Heperii&'d m lu» siiu. 

^* Tbe funeral ntea were duly paidy 

** We bound a camel to hia grave, 

** And left it- there to di^ 
- **'Sa. if the reaurrectton came 
^ Togbdier they in%ht riae* 
<< I past Q^ father's grave^ 
*^ I hisard' the Camel moan. 
*^ She was his ^voiuite beast^ 
<< One who had carried me In infancy, 
<^ The first that by tnyself I leamt to mount* 
^> Her limbs were lean with famii^e, and her eye» 
<< Look'd gbastlily iif ith «!ant. 
^^ She knew mc^ as I papt, 
** She staPd me in tbe faQ& 
*^ My helart was touch'd, had it been human else ^ 
*' I thought no eye was near, and broke her bondo^ 
*^ And drove her forth to liberty and life* 
<< The Prophet Houd beheld, 
** He lifted up his voice, 
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<< Messed art A^n, young man, 

•^ Blessed art thoii, O Asvaid, for tbe deed! 

** Intbe day of visitatioD^ 

^ In the ftarful hour of judgment, 

'' God wBI rememher l2iee P 



<< The day of visitaliaEi was at hand, 
<< The fearful hour of judgment hastened on. 
** Lo Si^ad^s mighly pfle complete, 
^* The palace of his pride. 
<< Would jrelMihold its wonders, enter in ; 
^ I have no heart to visit it 
^ Time hath not harm'd tbe eternal monument ; 
'^ Time is not faere^ nor days, nor months, nor yearsi^ 
<< An ei^erlasting.i^ow of misery ! • • 
** Ye mast havelieard their fiune, 
^f Or likely ye have seen 
" The mighty Pyramids, . « 
<< For sure those mif^ty piles hare overlived 
** The fteble generations of mankind. 
^ What though unmov'd they bore the deluge weight, 
** Satvivdn of the ruined world i 
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** What though their founder fili*d with miracles 
" And wealth miraculous their ample vaults ? 
- ^< Compared with yonder fabric, and they shrink 
** The baby wonders of a woman's work ! 
** Here emerald columns o'er the marble courts 
** Fling their green rays, as when amid a shower 
** The sun shines loveliest on the vernal com. 
** Here Shedad bade the sapphire floor be laid» 
** As though with feet divine 
** To trample azure light, 
** Like the blue pavement of the Armament. 
** Here self-^suspended hangs in air, 
<< As its pure substance loath'd material touchy 
" The living carbuncle ; 
** Sun of the lofty dome, 
<< Darkness hath no dominion o*er its beams ; 

** Intense it glows, an ever-flowing tide 

<< Of glory, like the day-flood in its source. 

<< Impious ! the Trees of vegetable gold, 

'^ Such as in £den*s groves 

*^ Yet innocent it grew ; 

** Impious ! he made his boast, though heaven had hid 

** So deep the baneful ore, 

10 
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^ That they should branch and bud for him^ 

*' That art should force their blossoms and their fruit, 

** And re>>create for him whatever 

<« Was lost in Paradise. 

** Therefore at Shedad's voice 

** Here towered the palm, a silver trunk, 

<< The fine gold net-work growing out 

'^ Loose from its rugged boughs. 

** Tall as the Cedar of the mountain, here 

'* Rose the gold branches, hung with emerald leaves, 

** Blossom'd with pearls, and rich with rubj fruit. 

^* O Ad ! my country ! evil was the day 

, ** That thy unhappy sons 

** Crouched at this Nimrod's throne, 

*' And placed him on the pedestal of power, 

<' And laid their liberties beneath his feet, 

** Robbing their children of the heritance 

** Their ftthers handed down. 

** What was to him the squandered wealth ? 

** What was to him the burthen of the land, ' 

** The lavished misery i 

*' He did but speak his wiU, 

'* And| like the blasting Siroc of the East, 
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** The niiii of the royal voice 

** FoQnd its way'eTeiy-ifdiere. 

'< I inanrel not tiiat he^ vfaosfe pAwer 

^* No earthly laWy'no homaa feeHtag curbed, 

^ Mocked at the living God h 

** And now the King's command went forth 

** Among the people, bidding old and young, 

<< Husband and wife, the master and the slsve, 

** All the coOected multituAes of Ad, 

** Here to repair, and hold high festival, 

** That he might see his people, they behold 

<< Their Kibg'a magmficende -and powfer. 

<< The day of festival amv'd; 

'< Hither they came, the old man and the boy, 

« Husband and wife, ^ masteif and the slave, 

^' Hither they came. From yonder high tower top^ 

<< The lofUest of the Palace, Shedad looked 

*< Down on his tribe : their tents xm yonder sands 

** Rose like the countless billows of the sea ; 

<' Their tread and voicte like the ocean roar, 

<< One deep confusion of tumtiltoous sounds* 
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<* They saw their King's magnificence ; beheld 

<< His palace sparkling like the Angel domes 

*' Of Paradise; his garden like the bowers 

** Of early Eden, and they shouted out, 

'< Great is the King, a God upop. the earth ! 

*' Intoxicate with joy and pridei 

• *' He heard their blasphemies ; 

'* And in his wantonness of heart he bade 

*^ The Prophet Hood be brought; 

'^ And o'er the mait^ courts^ 

** And o'er die gorgeous rooms 

<* Glittering with gems and gold, 

** He led the Man of God. 

<< Is'not this a stately pile V 

Cried the Monarch in his joy. 

** Hath ever eye beheld, 

** Hath ever thought conceiv'd, 

** Place more magnificent i 

** Houd, they say dial Heaven imparted 

** To thy %B Ae words of wndom ! 

** Look at the riches veund, 

Vol. I. B 
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^* And value them aright* 
*^ If so thy wisdom can*'' 

30. 

<< The Prophet iieard his vaunt, 

« And, with an awful smOe, he answer'd him, 

** O &hedad ! only in the hour of death 
« We learn to value things like these aright.' 
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31. 

** Hast thou a fault to find 

*^ In all thine eyes have seen ?" 

« Again the King exclaim'd. 

*< Yea !'^ said the man of God ; 

The walls are weak, the building ill secur'd. 

<< Azrael can enter in ! 

<< The Sarsar can pierce through, 

« The Icy Wind of Death.*' 



32. 

<< I was beside the Monarch when he spake 

<< Gentle the Prophet spake, 

<^ But in his eye there dwelt 

« A sorrow that disturbed me while I gas&'d 
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" The countenance of Shedad &U, 

** And anger sat upon his paler lips. 

^* He to the high tower-top the Prophet led^ 

** And pointed to the multitude^ 

*^ And as again they shouted out, 

'< Great is the King ! a God upon the Earth !'^ 

^ With dark and threatfui smile to Houd he turn'd, . . 

^' Say they aright, O Prophet ? is the King 

** Great upon earth, a God among mankind V* 

** The Prophet answer'd no^ 

" Over that infinite multitude 

^ He roll'd his ominous eyes, 

* 'And tears which could not be supprest gush'd forth. 

33. 
^ Sudden an uproar rosoi 

" A cry of joy below, 
^ The Messenger is come I 
*' Kail from Mecca comes, 
<< He brings the boon obtained !'* 

34. 
** Forth as we went we saw where overhead 
'* There hung a deep black cloudy 
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** On which the mukitade 

; <* With ja^l eyes iook'd up, 

** And blest the comiog rain* 

*^ The Menenger addrest the King 

** And told his tale of joy. 

35. 

*< To Mecca I repair'di 

' «« By the Red Hillock knelt, 

**' And caird on God for rain« 

** My prayer ascended and was heard ; 

« 

<< Three clouds appear'd in heaven. 

** One white, and like the flying doud of noon, 

'* One red, as it had drunk the evening beams, 

<' One black and heavy with its load of rain. 

** A voice went forth from heaven, 

<< Chttse, Kailt of the three!'' 
, ^^ I thanked the gracious Power, 
<< And chose the black cloud, heavy with its wealth.'* 
^* Right ! right! a thousand tongues exclaim'd, 
** And all was merriment and joy. , 



36. 
^ Than stood the Fkophet up and cried aloud 



I 
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*' Woe, woe to Irem ! woe to Ad ! 

** Death is gone up into her palaees 1 

*< Woe ! woe ! a day of guilt and punishmeDt, 

^* A day of desolation !"—><< As he spake^ 

** His large eye roB'd in horror, and so deep 

*< His tone, it seem'd some Spirit from within 

^ Breathed thro' his moveless lips the unearthly voice. 

** All looks were turn'd to him. ** O Ad !'' he cried, 

** Dear native land, by all remembrance! 

** Of childhood, by all joys of manhood dear ; 

'' O Vale of many Waters ! morn and night 

** My age must groan for you, and to the grave 

^ Go down in sorrow. Thou wilt give thy fruits, 

*^ But who shall gather them i thy grapes will ripen, 

** But who shall tread the wine^press ? Fly the wrath, 

^* Ye who would live and save your souls alive ! 

** For strong is his right hand that bends the Bow, 

'^ The arrows that he shoots are sharp, 

** And err not from their aim i'' 

S7. 

*' With that a faithful few 

** Prest through the throng to join him. Then arose 
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*^ Mockery andtnirth ; << Go, bald head !'' and they mii^'d 

** Curses with laughter. He set forth, yet once 

** Look'd back : • . his eye fell on mc, and he called 

'< Afiwad !''• . • it startled me, • • it terrified, • • 

** Aswad !" again he call'd, • • and 1 almost 

^< Had followed him. • • O moment fled tod soon ! 

** O moment irrecoverably lost ! 
'* The shouts of mockery made a coward of me ; 
*^ He went, and I remained, in fear of Man ! 

38. 

<< He^ent, and darker grew 

** The deepening cloud above* 

" At length it open'd, and . • O God ! O God ! 

** There were no waters there ! 

^* There fell no kindly rain ! 

'< The Sarsar from its womb went forth 

** The Icy Wind of Death. 

39. 

** They fell around me, thousands fell around, 

<« The King and all his People fell. 

<< All ! all ! they perish'd all ! 
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'< I • • only I • . was left 

'< There came a voice to me and Baid^ 

*^ In the Day of Vuitation, 

** In the fearful hour of Judgment^ 

<< God hath remembered thee.'' 

4a 

<< When from an agony of prayer I rose, 

• ** And from the scene of death 

** Attempted to go forth^ 

** The way was open^ I beheld 

« No barrier to my steps* 

<< But round these bowers the Arm of God 

** Had drawn a mighty chain, 

^* A barrier that no human force might break. 

** Twice I essay'd to pass. 

** With that a voice was heardy 

<< O Aswady be content^ and bless the Lord ! 

<< One righteaus deed hath sav'd 

** Thy soul from utter death. 

** O Aswad, sinful man ! 

** When by long penitence 

^ Thou feel'st thy soul prepared, 



1 
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<< Breathe up the wish to die, 
** And Azrael cornea^ dbedtent to die prayer.^ 

4L 

<' A miserable man 

" From Earth and Heaven shut out, 

** I heard the dreadful voiee. 

^< I look'd around my prison place, 

** The bodies of the dead were therei 

<' Where'er I look'd thej lay. 

<< They moulder'di moulder'd here, • • 

*' Tlieir very bones have crumbled into dust, 

^ So many years have past 1 

^* So many weary ages have gone by ! 

<< And still I linger here ! 

^ Still groaning with the burthen of my sins, 

** Have never dar'd to breathe 

*^ The prayer to be released. 

42. 

<< Oh ! who can tell the unspeakable misery 

«<OfsoUtude like this! 

^ No sound hath ever reached my ear 
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** Save of the passii^ wmu • • 

** The iMinliain's everlastiiig flow, 

« The forest in the gale» 

<< The petteriag of the shower, 

<< Sounds dead and mournful all. 

'< No bird hath ever closed her wing 

^ Upon Iteee solitary bowers ; 

** No insect sawetly buzz'd amkl these groves, 

** From all tUngs liiat have life, 

** Save only me, oonceal'd. 

<< This Tiee alone, duit o'er my head 

" Hai^ down ks hospitidile boughs, 

** And iwods its whispering leaves 

^* As though io welooBse «ae, 

^ Seems to partaice of life; 

^' I love it as my friend, my only friend ! 

43. 

** I know not lor what ages I have dragged 

** This miserable life ; 

^* How often I have seen 

** These antient trees renew'd, 

^* What (^imtless generations of mankind 

B2 
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'* Have risen and &llen asleep/ 

*' And I remain the same ! 

** My garment hath not waxed oldf 

** Nor the sole of my shoe hath. worn. 

AJL 

*' I dare not breathe the prayer to dioi 

'< O merciful Lord God ! • • 

** But when it i" thy willy 

'^ But when I have atonM 

** For mine iniquities, 

'^ And suflbrings have made pure 

" My soul with sin defil'd, 

<* Release me in thine own good time, • • 

^ I will not cease to praise thee, my God !'* 

45. 

Silence ensued awhile, 

Then Zeinab answered him ; 

<< Blessed art thou, O Aswad ! for the Lord, 

** Who sav'd thy soul from Hell, 

** Will oall thee to him in his own good time* 

<< And would that when my heart 

8 
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*' Breath'd up the wish to die, 

*' Azrael might visit me ! 

<' Then would I follow where my babes are gone« 

** And join Hodeirah now I" 

46. 

8he ceas'd) and the rushing of wings 

Was heard in the stillness of night. 

And Azraely the Death-Angel^ stood before them* 

His countenance was dark. 

Solemn, but not severe, 

It awed, but struck no terror to the hearU 

^* Zeinab, thy wish is heard ! 

^' Aswad, thy hour is come !" 

They fell upon the ground and blest the voice. 

And Azrael from his sword 

Let fall the drops of bitterness and death* 

47- 

^< Me too ! me too !" young Thalaba exclaim'd. 

As wild with grief he kiss'd 

His Mother's livid hand, 
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His Mother's quivering lips, 
<' Oh Angel ! take me too V^ 

*' Son of Hodeirah !'' the Death- Angel said, 

** It is not yet the hour. 

** Son of Hodeirah» thou art diosen forth 

** To do the will of Heaven ; 

^^ To avenge thy Father's death> 

^* The murder of thy race; 

<< To work the mightiest enterprize 

** That HHHrtal man hath wrought. 

<*Live! and RBMBMBEa DEHTimr 

^* Hath mark'p thxe ipeom mankind I*' 

49. 

He ceas'dy and he was gone. 

Young Thalaba look'd round, • . 

The Palace and the groves were seen no more, 

/ He stood amid the Wilderness, alone. 



NOTES TO BOOK I. 



Like iht rovnd wean^ girdled with t^ ffcyb..p. 8. 

HcDry More had a similar picture in his mind wben 
lie wrote of. 

Vast plains with lowly cottages forlorn. 
Rounded abovt with the low-waverli^ sky. 

Saw Zetnah m her diisi.— P. 4. 

It may be worth mentioning, that, according to Pietro 
della Valle, this is the name of which the Latins have 
made Zenobia* 

He gttoe^ he ieket awa^ /— *P. 5. 

The Lord gave, and the Lord taketh away ; blessed bcr 
the name of the Lord*— ^-Job, i.Sl. 

I have placed a scripture phrase in the month of a Ma* 
hommedan ; but it is a saying of Job, and there can be 
no impropriety in making a modem Arab speak like an 
ancient one. Resiguition is particularly inculcated by 
Mahommedi and of all his precepts it is that which his 
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followers have best observed i it is even the vtce of the 
East. It bad been easy to have made Zeinab speak 
from the Koran, if the tame language of the Koran 
could be remembered by the few who have toiled through 
its dull tautology. I thought it better to express a tieel- 
ing of religion in that language with which our religioag 
ideas are connected* 

And rested like a dome»~-'P, 8« 

La mer n*est plus q[u*un cercle aux yeux des Matelots^ 
Ou le Ciel forme un ddme appuye sur les Uoti* 
Le Nouveau Monde, par M, Le Suire, 

Here studding azure tablature8,-<^'P, 9« 

The magnificent Mosque at Tauris isj faced with var- 
nished bricks, of various colours, Wee most fine buildings 
in Persia, says Tavernier. One of its domes is covered 
with white 0ower work upon a green ground, the other 
has a black ground, spotted with white stars. Gliding; 
is also common upoq Oriental buildings. At Bpghar in 
Bactria our old traveller Jenkinson * saw " many hooses, 
temples, and monuments of stone, sumptuously builded 
and gilt." 

In Pegu ** they consume about their Varely or idol 
houses great store of leafe-gold, for that they overlay all 
the tops of the booses with gol^y and some of them are 
covered with gold from the|top to the foote; in covers 
&ng whereof there is a great stor^ of gold spent, for that 
every ten years they new overlay them with gold, from 
the top to the foote, so that with this vanitie they spen^ 

t fffikluyt* 
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Sf^at ftbonndance of golde* For every ten years th« 
rain doth consume tlie gold firom these houses." 

Cmior Frederick, in HMitytm 

A waste of ornament and labour characterises all the 
works of the Orientalists. I have seen illumloated Per- 
sian manuscripts that must each have been the toil of 
many years, every page painted, not with representations 
of life and manners, but usually like the corves and lines 
of a Turkey carpet, conveying no idea whatever, as ab« 
sard to the eye as nonsense-verses to the ear. The little 
of their literature that has reached us is equally worth- 
less. Our barbarian scholars have called Ferdusi the 
Oriental Homer* We have a specimen of his poem $ the 
translation is said to be bad) and certainly must be un* 
faithful, for it is in rhyme ; but the vilest copy of a pic- 
ture at least represents the sulyect and the composition. 
To make this lliail of the East, as they have sacrile* 
giously styled it, a good [poem, would be realizing the 
dreams of alchemyy and transmuting lead into gold* 

The Arabian Tales certainly abound with genius ; they 
have lost their metaphorical rubbish in passing through 
the filter of a French translation. 

&naaftiar built at Hirahj $c.*— P. 9* 

The Arabians call this palace one of the wonders of 
the world. It was built for Ndman-al-Aduar, one of 
those Arabian Kings who reigned at Hirah* A single 
stone fastened the whole structure ; the colour of the 
walb varied frequently in a day. Ndman richly reward- 
ed the architect Sennamar ; but recollecting afterwards 
tbM be might build palaces equal} or superior in beauty 
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for bis rival klii^, ordered that he iheiild be throws 
from the higheit tower of the edifieer— D'HeiMot. 

An African cdooy had been settled in the north of 
Ireland long before the arriyal of the Neimhediaos. It 
is recorded, that Netmfaeldh Ind employed four of their 
artizaos to erect for Mm two samptaoos palacca, which 
were so highly finished, that, jealous lest they might con* 
struct othen on the sane, or perhaps a gvsmder plan» ho 
had them priTVlely made away with, the day after jthey 
had completed their worlu 

0*JEMarMiV Hktoty rf ireitmi. 

The ParadUe qflrem^ (jTc.-^P. 13. 

The tribe of Ad were deseeaded from Ad, the son of 
Aos or Ua, the son of Irem, the son of Shem, the sod of 
Noah, who, after the confasion of tongues, settled in Al» 
AhkAf, or the winding saads in the proviace of Hadi»* 
maat^ where his posterity greatly miltiplied. Their 
first King was Shedad, the son of Ad, of whom the east* 
em writers deliver nmoy Ikbalons thiags, particidarly 
timt he finished the magnificent city his h&her had be- 
gun I wherein he built a fine palace, adorned with deli« 
cious gardens, to embellish which he spared neither cost 
nor labour^ proposing thereby to create in his sul^ects a 
superstitious veneration of himself as a God. Thb gar> 
den or paradise was called the Garden of Irem, and b 
mentioned in the Koran, and often alluded to by the 
Oriental writers. The city, they tell us, is still standing 
in the deserts of Aden« being preserved by Providence aa 
a monument of divine justice, though It be invisible, ao" 
less very rarely, when God permits it to be seen : a fa* 
Tour one Colabah pretended to have received la the lelga 
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•f tbe Kbalif Moftwlyaby who aendiog for him to know 
the trath of the mattery Colabah related hb whole ad« 
ventore ; that, aa be was leekiiig a camel he had lost, he 
foond hlmielf on a saddeii at the gates of this city, and 
entering It, saw not one inhabitant, at which being terri«« 
fied, be stayed no longer than io take with him some fine 
stones, which he shewed the Khalif.-<-iSa/e. 

The descendants of Ad in process of time falling from 
the worship of the true God into idolatry, God sent the 
prophet Hood (who is generally agreed to be Heber) 
to preach the unity of his essence, and reclaim them* 
Hood preached for many years to this people without 
effect, till God at last was weary of waiting for their 
repentance. The first ponishjnent which he Inflicted waa 
a Amine of three years continuance, during all which 
time the heavens were closed upon them* This, with the 
evils which it caused, destroyed a great part of thhi peo* 
pie, who were then the richest and most powerfhl of all 
in Arabia* 

The Adites seeing themselves reduced to this extremi«« 
ty, and receiving no succour from their false Gods, re* 
•olved to make a pilgrimage to a place in the province of 
Hegtaz, where at present Mecca is situated. There was 
then a blUock of red sand there, around which a great 
concourse of different people might always be seen ; and 
•U these nations, the faithful as well as the unfaithfully 
believed that by visiting this spot with devotion, they 
should obtain from God whatever they petitioned for, 
respecting the wants and necessities of life. 

The Adites having then resolved to undertake this r&i 
ligions journey^ chose seventy men^ at whose head they 
appointed Mortadh and Kall> the two most considerable 
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penonagei of the coantry, to perforin tbit duty in (be 
name of the whole nation, and by this means procure 
rain from HeaTen, without which their country must be 
mined. The deputies departed, • and were hospitably 
received by Moftwiyah, who at that time reigned in the 
province of Uegiaz. They ei plained to him the occasion 
of their journey, and demanded leave to proceed and 
perform their devotions at the Red Hillocfc^ that they 
might procure rain* 

Mortadh, who was the wisest of this company, and 
who had been converted by the Prophet Houd, often re« 
monstrated with his associates, that it was useless to talE# 
this journey for the purpose of praying at this choM 
spot, unless they had previously adopted the truths which 
the Prophet preached, and seriously repented of titeir 
unbelief. For how, said he, can you hope that God will 
shed upon ns the abundant showers of his mercy, tf we 
refuse to hear the voice of him whom he hath sent to in* 
struct us ? 

Kail, who was one of the most obstinate in error, and 
consequently of the Prophet's worst enemies, hearing the 
discourses of his colleagoe> requested King Mo&wiyah to 
detain Mortadh prisoner, whilst he and the remainder of 
his companions] proceeded to make their prayers upon 
the Hillock* Moftwiyah consented, and, detaining Mor* 
tadh captive, permitted the others to pursue their joui« 
ney, and accomplish tiiefr vow. 

Kail> now the sole chief of the deputation, having ar« 
rived at the place, prayed thus. Lord, give to the people 
of Ad sueh rains as it shall please thee. And he had 
scarcely finished when there appeared three clouds in the 
f ky, one white, one red, the third black* At the s^ipe 
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tlme^these words were heard to proceed from Heaveo, 
Chtise which of the three tbon wilt. Kali chose the 
black, which he imagined the follesty and most abundant 
in water, of which they were in extreme want. After 
having chosen, be immediately quitted the place, and 
took the road to his own country, congratulating himself 
on the happy success of hb pilgrimage. 

As soon as Kail arrived in the vailley of Magaith, a 
part of the territory of the Adites, he informed his 
countrymen of the favourable answer he had received, 
and of the cloud which was soon to water all their lands. 
The senseless people all came out of their houses to re«. 
ceive it ; but this cloud, which was big with the divine 
vengeance, produced only a wind, most cold and most 
violent, which the Arabs call Sarsar; it continued to 
blow for seven days and seven nights, and exterminated 
all the unbelievers of the country, leaving only the Pro* 
phet Houd alive, and those who had heard him and tam- 
ed to the fa.lih.'^D'Utrhelot* 

0*ef all the ioinding iandf^ — F« 13. 
Al*Ahkaf signifies the Winding Sands. 

Detects the ebony — P. 15. 

I have heard from a certain Cyprian botanist, that the 
Ebony does not produce either leaves or fruit, and that it 
is never seen exposed to the sun : that its roots are in* 
deed under the earth, which the iEthiopians dig out, 
and that there are men among them skilled in finding 
the place of its concealmenti— -Pauiantas, transhtedby 
Tt^lorm 
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We to our Idolt still applied for aM.— P. 18. 

The Adites wonhipped fonr Idob, Sakiah the dispen- 
ler of rain, Hafedah the protector of travellere, Razekah 
tke ^ver of food, and Solemah the preterrer in sicknett* 

^jyH^rMot. Sale. 

Then to the place ofeoncoune^ j-c^P* 18* 

Mecca was thus called. Mahommed destroyed the 
other saperstitioBs of the Arabs, bat he was obliged to 
adopt their old and rooted Teneration for the Well and 
the Black Stone, and transfer to Mecca the respect and 
reyerence which he bad designed for Jernsalem. 

Mecca is situated in a liarren place (alMmt one dafs^ 
jonmey from the Red*8ea) in a valley, or rather in the 
midst of many little hills* The town is sarronnded for 
pereral miles with many thousands of little bills, which 
are yery near one to the other. I haye been on -the top 
of some of them near Mecca, where I conld see soime 
miles about, but yet was not able to see the fkrtbest of 
the hills. They are all stony-rock, and blackish, and 
pretty near of a bigness, appearing at a distance like 
cocks of hay, but all pointing towards Mecca. Some of 
them are half a mile in circumference, &c«, but all near 
of one height. The people here haye an odd and fDolisli 
sort of tradition concerning them, viz. That.wbea Abrtt* 
ham went about building the Beai^AlUdi^ God, by his won- 
derful providence did so order it, that every mwntaim bk 
the world should contribute something to the building 
thereof I and accordingly every one did send its proper^ 
Hon. Though there is a mountain near Algiers which is 
callfd Cprra Ho^, i« e. Black Mountain i and the reason 
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of its blaekafss» they my, is, becaoae It did not Mud Aoy 
]Mift of itself towards buUdiog ttie Temple at Mecca* Bo- 
twcen these hOls is good and plnla tniYeUiogy thoagh they 
stand near one to another. 

ji faithful Account of the Religion and Mamurt §f 
the JfaAofnedoiis, j-c* 6y Jeeeph PUt$ ofExef^» 

Adam after bis fall was placed upon the monntain of 
Vassem^ in the eastern region of the globe. Eve was ba- 
olshed to a place since called Djidda, which signifies the 
first of Mothers, (the celebrated port of GsA2a, on the 
coast ofjirabia») The Serpent was cast into the most 
borrid'desart of the East, and the spiritual tempter, who 
sednced him, was exfled to the coasts of EbleAh, This 
fiUl of our fitst pasent was followed by the infidelity and 
eedition of all the spirits, I^inn, who were spread over 
tliesurfiKe of the earths Then God sent against them the 
gnat Asuttil^ who with alef^ of angels chased them from 
the continent, and dispersed them among the isles, and 
along the dilferent coasts of the sea* Some time after, 
Adam^ conducted by the spirit of God, travoUed into Ara- 
bia, and advanced as far as Mecca. His footsteps diifosed 
OB all sides abundance and fertility^ tiis figure was en^ 
chanting, his stature lofty, his complexion brown, his hair 
thiclE, longi and curled t and lie then wore a beard and 
mnstachios. After a separation of a hondred years, he 
nyoined Eve on Mount Arqfaithy near Mecca ; an event 
which gave that mount the name of Art^aith, or Arefe^ 
that is^ the Place oi Remembrance* This favour of the 
Sternal Deity, was accompanied by another not less stri* 
king. By his orders the angels took a tent, JiCAayeie, from 
paradise, and pitched it on the very spot where after* 
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t^ard t the Kiabe was erected . Th is is the most satred of 
the tahernaclesy and the first temple which was consecra- 
ted to the worship of the Eternal Deity by the first of 
men, and by all his posterity* Seth was the founder of 
the sacred Keabe : in the same place where the angels had 
pitched the celestial tent, he erected a stone edifice, which 
he consecrated to the worship of the Eternal Deity. 

D*OAiSoti: 

Iftowed dowti by the weight of years, Adam had reach- 
ed the limit of his earthly existence* At that moment he 
longed eagerly for the fmits of paradise. A legion of 
angels attended npon his latest sigh, and, by the com- 
mand of the Eternal Being, received his soul. He died 
on Friday theTth of April, JVtosaa, at the age of nine 
hundred and thirty years. The angels washed and puri- 
fied his body { which was the origin of funeral ablutions* 
The archangel Michael wrapped it in a sheets with per- 
Aimes and aromatics ; and the archangel Gabriel^ dis- 
charging the duties of the Imameth, perfbrmed, at the 
head of the whole legion of angels, and of the whole fa- 
mily of this first of the patriarchs, the SaUtih'ul'Djenaze : 
which gave birth to funeral prayers* The body of j^dam 
was deposited at Ohar^ul'Kenx (the grotto of treasure), 
upon the mountain DJebehEb^y-Coubeyttf which overlooks 
Mecca, His descendants, at his death, amounted to forty 
thousand sou1s.*-D*OAm0n* 

When Noah entered the ark, he took with him, by the 
command of the Eternal, the body of Adam, inclosed in 
a box-cofiin* After the waters had almted, bis first care 
was to deposit it in the same grotto from whence it had 
been removed*— D^OAmoii* 
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So if the remrrecticn eamc^^P* SO. 

Some of the Pagan Arabs, when they died, bad tbeif 
Camel tied by their Sepulchre, and so left trithout meat 
or drink to perish, and accompany them to the other 
world, lest they should he obliged at the Resurrection 
to go on fbot« which was accounted very scandalous. 

All affirmed that the pious, when they come forth from 
their sepulchres, shall find ready prepared for them white* 
winged Camels with saddles of gold. Here are some foot- 
steps of the doctrine of the ancient Arabians^ — Sale. 

She ttared me in t&e/ace.-— P. 80. 

This line Is in one of the most beautiful passages of onr 
old Ballads, so fnll of beanty. I have never seen the bab 
lad in print, and with some trouble have procured only 
an imperfect copy from memory. It is necessary to in* 
•ert some of the preceding stanzas* The title is. 

Old Poultbr*8 Mare. 

At length old age came on her. 

And she grew faint and poor ; 
Her master he fell out with her. 

And turned her out of door^ 
Saying, if thou wilt nbt labour, 

I prithee go thy way, — 
And never let me see thy face 

Until thy dying day. 

These words she took unkind. 

And on her way she went. 
For to fulfil her master's will 

Always was her intent 3 
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Tbe hills were very high. 

The vallles very bare^ 
The sommer it was hot and dryi«-» 

It starved Old Poulter's Mare. 

Old Poalter he grew sorrowfol* 

Alid said to his JtiDsmaa Will^ 
l*d~lKtve thee go and seeic the Mare 

O'er valley and o*er hill ; 
Go, go, go, go, says Poulter, 

And make haste back agaio, 
For nntil thoa hast found the Mare^ 

Id grief I shall remaiD. 

Away went Will so willhiglyf 

And ail day long he sought f 
Till when it grew towards the night. 

He in his mind bethought, 
He would go home and rest him, 

And come again to-morrow, 
For if he could not find the Mare, 

His heart would break with sorrow* 

He went a Utile fiirther 

And turAed his hi6ad aside. 
And just by goodnmn Whitfield's gate 

Oh there the Mare he spied. 
He asked her how she did. 

She stared him in ihefaeey 
Thtn doton she laid her head agafrt,«— 

She^iDaf in wutched case» 
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Whaif though unmoved they lore the deluge weight.'^FM* 

Concerning the pyramids^ *' I shall pat down^ •a;fti 
Greavesy that which is confessed by the Arabian writen 
to be the most probable relation* as is reported by Iba 
Abd Albokm, whose words out of the Arabic are these » 
" The greatest part of chrooologers agree, that he which 
bnilt the pyramids was Saorid Ibn Salhoak, King of 
Egypt, who lived three hnndred years before the flood*' 
The occasion of this was, because he saw, jn his sleep^ 
that the whole earth was turned over with the inhabit- 
ants of it, the men lying upon their faces, and the stan 
falling down and striking one another, with a terrible 
noise ; and being troubled, he concealed it. After this ^ 
he saw the fixed stars falling to the earthy in the slmili* 
tnde of white fowl) and they snatched np men, carrying 
them between two great mountains ; and these mountain 
closed upon them, and the shining stars were made dark. 
Awaking with great fear, be assembles the chief priests 
of all the provinces of i!.gypt, an hundred and thirty 
priests $ the. chief of them was called Aclimum. Rela- 
ting the whole matter to them, they took the altitude of 
the stars, and, making their prognostication^ foretold of 
a. deluge. The King said, Will it come to our country ? 
they answered. Yea, and will destroy it. And there re-- 
mained a certain number of years for to come, and he 
commanded In the mean space to build the Pyramids, 
and a vault to be made, into which the river Nilus en- 
tering, should run into the countries of the west, and into 
the land Al-Said. And he filled them with tefesfnet,* 



* lariat which the Arabians comnionly mean by teles* 
VOL, I. G 
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and with strange things, and with riches and treasoref, 
aqd the like. He et^raved in them all things that were 
told him by wise men, as also aU profoaod scienca, the 
names of tiUkakin^* the oses aad liarts of them ; the 
science of astrology and of arithmetic, and of geometry, 
ami of physic. All this may b^ interpreted J^y him that 
koowi their characters and language. After he had gi« 
TOD order for this bulldfaig, they cut oat vast celmnas and 
ironderfai stones. They fetcht many stones from the 
jGthiopians, and made with these the foDudailon of the 
tlnee Pyramids, fastening them together with lead and 
iioo. They bniit the gates of them forty cablts noder 
ground, and they made the height of the Pyramids, one 
hundred royal cubits, which are fifty of oars in these 
times $ he also made each side of them an hundred royal 
cubits. The beginning of this bnildiog was in a fertn- 
nate horoscope. After that he had finished it, he coreiw * 
ed It with coloured sattio from the top to the bottom ; 
and he appointed a solemn festival, at which were pre* 
sent all the inhabitants of his kingdom. Then he built 
in the western Pyramid thirty treasures, filled with store 
of riches, and utensils, and with signatures made of pre- 
cious stones, and with instruments of iron, and vessels of 
earth, and with arms that rust not, and with glass which 



meit are certain s(gt/to, or anudetOt ma^ under such and 
such an aspect, or configuration of the stars and planets^ 
with several characters accordingly iittcrlbed. 

• Aiakakirf amongst other significatllms, is the namtf 
of a precious stone; and therefore in Ahulfeda.it h^oiiH 
ed witli yacut^ a ruby. I imai^ine. it here to signir^iomci 
magical spell, which, it may be, was engraVM on this 
stone* 
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might be bended and 3pet not broken, and with levteal 
kinds of alalLakin, single and double; and with deadly 
poisons, and with other things besides. He made abo 
in the east Pyramid divers celestial spheres and ilany 
and what they severally operate in their aspects^ and the 
perfumes which are to be used t» them, and the booka 
which treat of these matters. He also put in the colour* 
ed Pyramid the commentarict of the Priests in chests of 
black marble, and with every Priest a book, in whlck 
were the wonders of his profession, and of his action^ 
and of his nature, and what was done in his time, and 
what is, and what shall be, from the beginning of tima • 
to the end of it. He placed in every Pyramid a tna^- 
snrer. The treasurer of the westerly Pyramid was a sta* 
tse of marble stone, standing upright wUh a lance, and 
upon his head a serpent, wreathed. He that cmne near 
it, and stood still, the serpent bit him of one slde> and 
wreathing roand about his threat and killing hlm^ re* 
taraed to Ms place. He made the treainrer of the east 
Pyramid, an idol of black agate, his eyes open and sbk 
ning, sitting upon a throne with a lance ; when any look- 
ed Bpon him, he heard of one side of bfan a voice, which 
took away his sense, so that he fell prostrate upon hto 
face, and ceased not till he died. He made the treasu* 
rer of the coloured Pyramid a statue of stone, called 
AUmi^ sitting : he which looked towards It was drawn 
by the statae, till he stuck to it, and could not be sepa- 
rated from it, till such time as he died* The Coptitet 
write in their books, that there is an inscription engra- 
Tcn upon them, the exposition of which, in Arabic, is 
this, I Kino SAtraio bmU the Pyramidt in $meh oMd tueh 
« lim^ andfinUhid tk€m in $ie yean : he thai cdmes afttr 
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me, tout sayi that he it equal to me, let him destroy them in 
sis hundred years ; and yet it is hnowrit that it is easier to 
pkick down, than to build up : Ifilso covered them, when I 
had finished them, with saitin; and let him cover them witl^ 
nottf. After that Alhamon the Calif entered ^gypt, 
and saw the Pyramidst he desired to know what was 
irithin, and therefore would have them opened. . The^ 
told him It could not possibly be done. He replied, I 
will have it certainly done. And that hole was opened 
for him, which stands open to this day, with fire. and vi* 
negar* Two smiths prepared and sharpened the. Iron 
and engines, which they forced in, and there was a great, 
ezpence in the opening of it. The thickness of the walls 
was found to be twenty cubits $ and when they came to 
the end of the wall, behind the place they had digged^ 
there was an ewer of green emerald ; in it were a thoih; 
sand dinars very weighty, every dinar was an ounce of 
our ounces ; they wondered at it, but knew not the mean- 
ing of it. Then Almamon said, cast up the account, 
how much hath been spent in making the entrance ; they, 
cast it up, and lo it was the same sum which they found i' 
it neither exceeded nor was defective. Within they found 
a square well, in the square of it there were doors, every 
door opened into a house (or vault), in which there were. 
dead bodies wrapped up in linen. They found towards, 
the top of the Pyramid, a chamber, in which there was, 
a hollow stone : in it was a statue of stone like a nian^. 
and within. It a man, upon whom was a breast-plate of 
gold set with jewels ; upon his breast was a sword of in- 
valuable price, and at his head a carbuncle of the big-^ 
ness;of an egg, shining like the light of the day $ and upon 
him were characters written with a pen, oo man Juiow* 

8' ' ' 
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uriiat they signify. After Alvavoii liad opened it, men 
catered into it for many yean, and descended by tlie 
slippery passage wliicli is in it $ and some of tliem came 
oat safe, and others died."— Greavef*i PyramidagraphiA 

The living carhmcIc^V. S2. 

The Carbancle is to l>e found in most of the subterniF> 
nean palaces of Romance. I have no where seen so cir- 
cumstantial an account of its wonderful properties as in 
a passage of Thnanus," quoted by Stephanius in his Notes 
to Saxo'Grammaticns* 

** Whilst the Kiog was at Bologna, a stone, wonderfiil 
in its 'species and nature, was brought to him from the 
East Indies, - by a man unitobwn, wlio appeared by his 
manners to be a Barbarian. It sparitled as though all 
burning with an incredible splendour, flashing radiance, 
and shooting on every side its beams, it filled the sur- 
rounding air to a great distance, wit If a light scarcely by 
any eyes endurable. In this also it was wonderful, that 
being most impatient pf the earth, if it was confined, it 
would force its way, and immediately fly aloft ; neither 
could it be contained by any art of man, in a narrovK 
place, but appeared only to love those of ample extent. 
It was of the utmost purity, stained by no soil nor spot* 
Certain shape it bad none, for its figure was inconstant 
and momentarily changing, and though at a distance it 
was beautiful to the eye, it would not suffer itself to be 
bandied with impunity, but hurt those who obstinately 
struggled with it, as many persons before many specta* 
tor^ experienced. If by chance any part of it was bro^ 
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ken off, far U was not very hardy it bccmne noiUi^ 
|ew.««-rAttaiitti« lib. 8. 

la the Mirror of Siooes, Carbuackf are said to be 
qiale aod female. The females throw oat their bright* 
ness : the stars appear bumiog within the males. 

Like many other jewels, the Carbuncle was supposed 
to be an animal substance, formed in the serpent. The 
serpent's iogenioiis method of preserriog it from the song 
of the charmeri is related in an after note. Book 9* 

Yet innocent it grsiD.— P. 3S. 

Adam, says a Moorbh author, after having eaten the 
forbidden fruit, sought to hide himself under the shade of 
the trees that form the bowers of Paradise ; the Gold and 
Silver trees refused their shade to the father of the hu- 
man race. God asked them why they did so ? becave, 
replied the Trees, A.dam has transgressed against yoar 
commandment. Ye have dene well, answered the Crea* 
tor $ and that your fidelity may be rewarded, 'tis my de» 
cree that men shall hereafter become your slaves, and 



* Since this note was written, I have found In Fey* 
joo the history of this story. It was Invented as a riddle 
or allegory of fire^ by a French physician, called Ferne- 
lio by the Spanish author, and published by him in a Dia* 
logue, De abditis rerum caiuis* From hence It was ez« 
tracted, and sent as a trick to JlllsMildo, another pbysi* 
cian, who had written a credulous work, DeArcanit Na* 
1VRM ; and a copy of this letter came into the hands of 
Thnanus. He discovered the deception too late, for a 
second edition of his history had been previously pub* 
lished at Frankfort* 
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tiat in Miiieli of yM they thall dig into the Tcry beweb 

of the earth.— C&enMT. 

The Uack*lead of Borrodale fi described at lying hi 
the mioe in the form of a tree ; it hath a liody or root, 
and ▼eios or branches fly from it in diiRnrent directioM s 
the root or body is the finest blaclL-lead, and the branches 
at the extremities the wont the farther they fly. The 
ireins or branches sometimes shoot out to the sarface of 
the ground. — Hutchimon^s Htit. of CumberUmd, 

They bare fouode by experieoce, that the vein of 
golde is a liTing tree, and that the same by all waies that it 
f preadeth aad sprlogeth from the roote by the softe poret 
and passages of the earth, pnttetb forth branches, even un- 
to the uppermost parts of the earth, and ceaseth not nntHl 
it discorer itself unto the open aire: at which time it shew* 
eth forthe certaine beautiful colours in the steede of floiH 
rct, round stones of golden earth in the steede of frnites f 
and tbinne plates insteede of leaves. They say that the 
roote of the golden tree extendetb to the center of the 
earth, and there taketh norishment of increase : for the 
deeper that they dig, they finde the tmnlLes thereof to bo 
so much the greater, as farre as they may followe it« for 
abundance of water springing in the mountains. Of the 
branches o£ tliis tree, they finde some as small as a thread, 
•ad others as bigge as a man^s finger, accord hig to the 
largeness, or straightnesse of the riftes and cliftes. They 
have sometimes chanced open whole caves, aastaiaed and 
borne up as it were with golden pillers, and tliis in the 
waies by the Which the branches ascende : the which 
being filled with the substance of the tranke creeping 
from beneath, the brancbe maketh itself waie by wliiche 
it maic pass out. It is oftentimes divided, by eoeoua* 
triog with some kinde of harde stone i yet is it in othes 
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cliftes DOurisbed by tbe exhalations and virtae of the 
rooie.-^Pietro Martire, ' 

Metals, says Herrera, (6. 3* 15.) are like plants hid- 
den in the bowels of tbe eartb, with their trunk and 
hbogbsj which are the veins; for it appears in a certain 
n^nner, that like plants they go on growing* not be- 
caose they have any inward life, hot because they are 
produced in the entrails of the earth by the virtue of the 
sun and of the planets ; and so they go on increasing* 
And as metals are thus, as it were, plants hidden in 
the earth ; so plants are animals fixed to one place, sus- 
tained by the aliment which Nature has provided for 
thefn at their birth,: And to animals, as they have a 
more perfect being, a sense and knowledge hath been 
given, to go about and seek their aliment* So that bar- 
ren .earth is the support of metal| and fertile earth of 
plants, and plants of animals : the less perfect serving 
the more perfect* 

. The fine gold Mt'workf fc^^P. 23» 

A great number of stringy fibres seem to stretch out 
from the boughs of the Palm, on each side, which crom 
one anotlier in such a manner, that they take out from 
between the boughs a sort of bark like close net«work^ 
and this they spin out with the hand, and with it make 
coids of all sizes, which are mostly used in £gypt. They 
also make of it a sort of brush for clothes.— Pococ^. 

Crouched at thii Nimrod*$ tftrone.— P» f^ 

Shedad was the first King of tbe Adites. I have oma^ 
mented bis palace 4ess profusely than tbe Oriental wri- 
Ian who describe it. In the notes to tbe JBahar-'Dmiuh 
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is the followiog account of its magnificence from the 
Trfat al Mujalis, 

A pleasant and elevated spot being fixed upon, Shad* 
daud dispatched an hundred chiefs to collect skilful art- 
ists 'and workmen' from all countries. He also command* 
ed the'mooarchs of Syria and Ormus to send him all their 
jewels and precious stones. Forty camel-loads of gold, 
silvery and jewels, were daily used in the building, which 
contained a thousand spacious quadrangles of many thou- 
sand rooms. In the areas were artificial trees of gold 
and silver, whose leaves were emeralds, and fruit clusters 
of pearls and jewels*! The ground was strewed with am- 
bergris, musk, and salTron. Between every two of the 
artificial trees was planted one of delicious fruit. This 
romantic abode took up five hundred years in the com- 
pletion. When finished, Shuddaud marched to view it ; 
and, when arrived near, divided two hundred thousand 
youth'fol slaves, whom he had brought with him from 
Damascus, into four detachments, which were stationed 
In cantonments prepared for their reception on each side 
of the garden; towards which he proceeded with his fa- 
vourite courtiers. Suddenly was heard in the air a voice 
like thunder, and Shuddaud, looking op, beheld a person* 
age of majestic figure and stern aspect, who said, ** I am. 
** the Angel of Death, commissioned to seize thy impure 
** soul." Shuddaud exclaimed, ** Give me leisure to en* 
** ter the garden," and was descen(|iog from hfs horse, 
when the seizer of life snatched away his impure spirir, 
and he fell dead upon the ground. At the same time 
lightnings flashed, and destroyed the whole army of the 
infidel ; and the rose-garden of Irim became con€eaIe4 
from' the sight of man. 

«9 
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Shedad / pnly in ike hour rfdeatlu-^P, S6. 

Lamai relates, that a great Mooarcb, wbom he doef 
not namcp haviog erected a niperb Palace, wished ts 
show it to every nan of talents and taste in the city i ha 
therefore invited them to a banqoet, and after the 19^ * 
past was finished, ashed them if they hnew any bnildU|( 
more magni^cent, and more perfect. In the architectni«t 
in the omameots, and In the fiimitare. Ml the gncttt 
contented themselves with expressing their adniratloii, 
and lavishing praise, except one, who led a retired and 
austere life, and was one of those persons Whom the 
Arabians call Zahed. 

This man spohe very fkeely to the Priace, and said to 
him, I and a great defect in this buildiag ; it y, that th« 
foundation is not good, nor the walls safikieiitly itropg, 
so tliat Azrael can enter on every side, and the Sarsar 
can easily pass through. And when they showed him 
the walls of the Palace ornamented with asare and goId» 
of which the marvellous workmanship sarpassed in oos^ 
liness the richness of the materials, be replied, there la 
still a great inconvenience here ; it is» that we can neve* 
estimate these works well, till we are laid backwaidf« 
Signify ing¥y these words, that we never understand thes0 
things rightly, till we are upon our death-bed, when wa 
discover their vanity •^/)*i/er6«to^ 

Breath'd through hit moveleu lipg, 4'C.— P* 8d» 

Las horrendas palabras parecian. 
salir por lua trompa resonante, 
J que loB yertos labios no moyian* 

jAiperGi§ Lem$rd0^ 
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And err neifivm their am /^P. 29* 

Death it come op Into oor windows, and entered into 
onr palaces, to cot off the children from without, and 
the yoong men firom the streets.— Jisremiah, IX. SI. 

Tlie Trees shall give frnlt, and who shaSk gather them ? 
The Grapes shall ripen, and who shall tread them } for 
•n places shall be desolate of men.— S Etdras^ XV I. 85^ 

For strong is his right hand that bendeth the Bow, his 
arrows tliat lie shooteth are sharp, and shall not miss 
when they begin to be shot into the ends of the world. 

2 SMdraSy XVU 13. 

Seemt to partake of life* — ^P*3S. « 

There are several trees or shrubs of the genus Mimosa. 
One of these trees drops its branches whenerer any-petw 
son approaches it, seeming as if it saluted those who re* 
tire under its shade. Thi» mute hospitality has so endear- 
ed thu tree to tlie Arabians, that the injuring or cottiaig 
of it down is strictly prohibited.— NwMiAr. 

Let fdU the drops rfhittemett and deafJk.— P. 35. 

The Angel of Deaths say the Rabbis, holdeth his sword 
in his hand at the bcd*8 liead« having on the end tliereof 
three drops of gall ; the sick man spying this deadly An* 
gel, openeth his mouth with fear, and then those drops 
Call In, of which one killeth him, the second maketh him 
pale, the third rotteth and putrifieth. — Purchas. 

Possibly the expression««to taste the bitterness of 
death, may refer to this. 



Clbe decotiD ISooft* 



Sint licet expertet vita temusque^ capetsunt 
Jutsa tamen tuperum venii, 

Mambruni Constamtikus. 



THALABA THE DESTROYER. 



THE SECOND BOOK. 



ISfoT in the desert» 

Son of Hodeirahy 

Thou art abandoned ! 

The coexistent fire, 

Whidi in the Dens of Darkness burnt for thee, 

Bums yet, and yet shall bum. 

% 

In the Domdaniel cavems, 

Under the Roots of the Ocean, 

Met the Masters of the SpeU. 
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Before them in the faulty 
Blazmg unfuellM from the floor of rock. 

Ten magic flames arose. 

** Bum, mystic fires !'* Abdaldar cried; 

*< Burn while Hodeirah's dreaded race exist* 

'* This is the appointed hour, 

<< The hour that shall secure these dens of night.'* 

8. 

** Dim they bum !'* exclaimed Lobaba ; 

^* Dim they burni and now they waver ! 

<' Okba lifts the arm of death, 

** They waver, • • they go out I'* 

** Curse on his hasty hand !" 
Khawla exclaim'd in wrath ; 
The woman-fiend exclaim'd, 
** Curse on his hasty hand, the fool hath fail'd t 
*< Eight only are gone out*' 

5. 
A Teraph stood against the cavern side. 
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A new>4}om infant's heady 

Which Khawla at his hour of birth had seiz'd. 

And from the shoulders wrung. 

It stood upon a plate of gold^ 

An unclean Spirit's name inscribed beneath. 

The cheeks were deathy dark. 

Dark the dead skin upon the hairless skull; 

The lips were bluey pale; 

Only the eyes had life^' 

They gleam'd with demon light. 

6^ 

" Tell me !" quoth Khawla, " is the Fire gone out 

<* That threats the Masters of the Spell V* 

The dead ll|>s mov'd and spake» 

<< The Fire still bums that threats 

« The Masters of the Spell." 

7- 

<*^ Curse on thee, Okba \" Khawla cried, 

As to the den the Sorcerer came ; 

He bore the dagger in his hand, 

H(9t from the murder of Hodeirah^s race. 
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<< Behold those unextinguish'd flames ! 

** The fire still burns that threats 

. « The Masters of the Spell ! 

** Okba» wert thou weak of heart i 

^ Okba» wert thou blind of eye ^ 

** Thy fate and ours were on the lot, 

*^ And we believ'd the lying stars, 

<^ Thatsaid thy hand might seize the auspicious hour ! 

** Thou hast let slip the reins of Destiny, • • • • « 

*^ Curse thee, curse thee, Okba !" 

8. 

The Murderer, answering, said, 

^* O vers'd in all enchanted lore, 

** Thou better knowest Okba*s soul ! 

^' Eight blows I struck, eight home-driven blows^ 

*^ Needed no second stroke 

« From this envenom'd blade. 

** Ye frown at me as if the will had failed, 

** As if ye did not know 
<< My double danger from Hodeirfdi's race^ 

«* The deeper hate I feel, 
*< Tlie stronger mottre tliat inqpir*d my arm ! 
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** Ye frown as if my hasty fault, 

« My ill-directed blow, 

** Had spar'd the enemy ; 

*' And not the stars that would not give» 

<^ And not your feeble spells 

** That could not force, the sign 

** Which of the whole was he ! 

** Did ye not bid me strike them all ? 

* Said ye not root and braoch should be destroyed i 

'< I heard Hodeirah's dying groan, 

<< I heard his Children's shriek of death, 

*^ And sought to consummate the woric; 

« But o'er the two remaining lives 

*' A cloud unpierceable had risen, 

** A cloud that mock'd my searching eyes, 

** I would have prob'd it with the dagger-point, 

«< The dagger was repell'd ; 

** A Voice came forth and cried, 

'' Son of Perdition, cease ! thou canst not diange 

** What in the Book of Destiny is written." 

9. 
Eliawla to the TesBfh tum'd. 
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*' Tell me where the Prophet's hand 

<< Hides our destin'd enemy V^ 

The dead lips spake again, 

*^ I view the seas, I view the land, 

^ I search the ocean and the earth ! 

** Not on Ocean is the Boy, 
'* Not on Earth his steps are seen/' 

10. 

** A mightier power than we/* Lobaba cried, 

^* Protects our destin'd foe I 

** Look ! look ! one fire burns dim ! 

'< It quivers ! it goes out !'* 

11. 

It quivered, it was quench'd* 

One Qame alone was left, 

A pale blue flame that trembled oii the earth, 

A hovering light, upon whose shrinking edge 

The darkness seemed to press. 

Stronger it grew, and spread 

Its lucid swell around. 

Extending now where all the ten had stood. 
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With lustre more than all^ 

At that portentous sight. 

The children of Evil trembled^ 

And Terror smote their souls*. 

Over the den the fire 

Its fearful splendour cast, 

The broad base rolling up in wavj streams, 

Bright as the summer lightning when it spreads 

Its glory o'er the midnight heaven. 

The Teraph's eyes were dimm'd, 

Which like two twinkling stars 

Shone in the darkness late. 

The Sorcerers on each other gaz'd, 

And every face^ all pale with fear, 

And ghastly, in that light was seen 

Like a dead man's by the sepulcliral lamp. 

1!2« 

Even Khawla, fiercest of the enchanter broody 

Not without effort drew 

Her fear-suspended breath. 

Anon a deeper rage 
inflam'd her reddening eye* 
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** Mighty 18 thy power, Mahommed I" 

Loud in blasphemy she cried ; 

** But Eblis would not stoop to man, 

^ When Man, fair-statured as the stately palm, 

^^ From his Creator's hand 

** Was undefil'd and pure* 

<< Thou art mighty, O Son of Abdallah I 

** But who is be of woman bom 

<< That shall vie with the might of Eblb ? 

<< That shall rival the Prince of the Morning i*^ 

13. 
,Sbe said, and rais*d her sidnny hand 

As in defiance to high Heaven, 

And stretch'd her long lean finger fortb^ 

And spake aloud the words of power. 

The Spirits heard her caU, 

And lo ! before her stands 

Her Demon Minister. 

^' Spirit!" the Enchantress cried^ 

^* Where lives the Boy, coeval with whose life 

** Yon magic fire must bum ?*' 
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14. 
Demon. 

Mistress of the mighty Spell^ 
Not on Ocean, not on Earth. 

Only eyes that view 

Allah's gloiy-throne. 

See his luding-place* 
From some believing Spirit, ask and learn* 

15. 

** Bring the dead Hodeirah here/' 

Khawla cried, ** and he shall tell !*' 

The Demon heard her bidding, and vras gone. 

A moment pass'd, and at her feet 

Hodeirah's corpse was hud. 

His hand still held the sword he grasp'd in death, 

The blood not yet had clotted on his wound* 

16. 

The Sorceress lookM, and with a smile 

That kindled to more fiendishness 

Her hideous features, cried, 
*^ Where art thou, Hodeirah, now i 
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** Is thy 8oul in Zemzem-well i 

** Is it in the Eden groves ? , 
** Waits it for the judgnient*b]a8t 

** In the. trump of Israfil ? 

** Is it plum'd with silver wings 

** Underneath the throne of God ? 

** £ven though beneath his thronei 

** Hodeirah^ thou shalt hear, ' 

** Thou shalt obey my voice 1'' 

17. 
She said, and muttered charms which Hell in fear 
And Heaven in horror heard. 
' Soon the stiff eye-balls rolPd^ 
The musjcles with convulsive motion shook. 
The white lips quiver'd. . Khawla saw^ her soul 
Exulted, and she cried, 
. ** Prophet 1 behold my power 1 
<* Not even death secures 
** Thy slaves from Khawla's spell ! 
*' Where, Hodeirah, is thy child i*^ 
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18. 
Hodeirah groan'd and closed his eyes. 
As if in the night and the blindness of death 
He would have hid himself. 

19. 
** Speak to my question P' she exdaim'd, 
** Or in that mangled body thou shalt live 

** Ages of torture ! answer me ! 

** Where can we find the boy V* 

20. 
'* God ! God !'' Hodeirah cried, 

** Release, me from thislifd, 
** From this intolerable agony V 

21. 

<< Speak!'* cried the Sorceress, and she snatch'd 

A Viper from the floor. 

And with the living reptile lashM his neck. 

Wreath'd round him "with the blow. 

The reptile tighter drew her folds, 

And raised her wrathful head, 

VOL. I. D 
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And fixM into his face 

Her deadly teeth, and shed 

Poison in every wound. 

In vain ! for Allah heard Hodeirah's prayer. 

And Khawla on a corpse 

Had wreak'd her baffled rage. 

The fitted fire mov'd oUf 

And round the Body wrapt ita funeral flames. 

The flesh and bones ui that portentous pile 

CenauM^d ; ihe Sword alone, 

Cirded with fire, was left. 

Where is the Boy Ibr whose hand it is destin'd? 

Where the Destroyer who on^ day shall wield 

The Sword that is circled with* fire? 

Race accursed, try your charms ! 

Masters of the mighty Spell, 

Mutter o*er your woids, of power ! 

Ye can shatter the dwellings of man, 

Ye can opefi the womb of the rock. 

Ye can Khake the fimndatioos of earthy 

But not the word of God i 

if 
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But not one letter can jm duu^e 
Of what his Win htth written! 

2S. 

Who shall seek through Araby 

Hodeirah's dreaded son ? 

They mingle the Arrows of Chafioe, 

The lot of AbdaldttT is drftim. 

Thirteen moons must wex and wane 

Ere the Sorcerer quit his quest* 

He muA virit erery tribe 

That roam the desert wHdemessi 

Or dwell beside peremiial streams ; 

Vw leare n soUtaiy tent unseareh'di 

Till he hath (bond the Boy, • • 

The hated Boy, whose blood alone 

Can quench that dreaded' fire^ 

». 

A crystal ring Abdaldar bore i 

The powerful gem eondensM 

Primend dews, that upon Caneasus 

Felt the first winter's irost. 
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Ripening there it lay breath 
Rock above rock^ and mountain ice up-pil*d 

On mountain, till the incumbent mass assumed, 

• 

So huge its bulk^ the Ocean's azure hue. 

With this he sought the inner den 

Where burnt the eternal fire. 

Xiike waters gushing from some channelled rock 

Full through a narrow opening, from a chasm 

The eternal fire streamed up. 

No eye beheld the fount 

Of that up-flowing flame. 

Which blazed self-nurtured, and for ever^ there. 

It was no mortal 'element : the Abyss 

Supplied it, from the fountains at the first 

Prepared. In the heart of earth it lives and glows 

Her vital heat, till, at the day decreed. 

The voice of God shall let its billows loose. 

To deluge o'er with no abating flood 

The consummated World ; 

That theujceforth through the air must roU| 

The penal Orb of Fire. 
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Unturban 'd and unsandalPd there, 

Abdaldar stood before the flame. 

And held the Ring beside, and spake 

The language that the Elements obey. 

The obedient flame detach'd a portion forth. 

Which, in the crystal entering, was condensed, 

Gem of the gem, its living Eye of fire. 

.When the hand that wears the spell 

Shall touch the destined Boy, 

Then shall that Eye be quench'd. 

And the freed Element 

Fly to its sacred and remembered Spring. 

27. 

Now go thy way^ Abdaldar! 

Servant of Eblis, 

Over Arabia . 

Seek the Destroyer ! 

Over the sands of the scorching Tehama, 

Over the waterless mountains of Nayd ; 

In Arud pursue him, and Yemen the happy. 

And Hejaz, the country belovM by believers. 
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Otqt Arabia^ 

8«nF«iilof Eblii^ 

8^ the Destroyer i 

From tribe to tribe, fron town to towii» 

From tent^^o tent, Abdalder pust* 

Him every morn tbe aU-beheldiog £ye 

Saw from his coiieh, imhaUowed by a prayer^ 

Blae to 4he foent €xf bbod ; 

And every night lie down, 

ft 

That ranktuig hope mthin him^ that by day 

GotNied hie atepa; adU attngiiig biae id deep. 

And startling him with vain accomplishment 

From visions still the same. 

Many a time his wary hand 

To many a youth applied the Ring, 

And still the imprisoned fire 
Within its crystal socket lay comprest, 

to be free. 



2» 
At length to the cords of a tent. 
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Tb9t were stretch'd by ao Island of Fsdiii% 

In the desolale sea of the sands, 

The seemly travdler came. 

Under a shapdy palnip 

Henself as shapelyy there a Damsel stood ; 

She held her ready rob^ 

And look'd towards a Boy, 

Who from the tree above, 

With one hand dmging to its trunk. 

Cast with the other down the diister'd date& 

3a 

The Wisard approach'd the Tree^ 

He lean'd oa his 8tai( like a way-fiuring man, 

And the sweat (tf Ms travel was seen on his brow. 

He ask'd fiir food, and lo 1 

The Damsel pro&rs him her lap of dates ; 

And the Stripling descends, and runs to the tent. 

And brings him forth water, the draught of delight 

• 

81. 

Anon the Master of the tent, 

The Father of the tunily, 
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Came forth, a man in yearSy of aspect mO& 

To the stranger approaching he gave 

The friendly saluting of peace» 

And bade the skin be spread* 

Befbre the tent they spread the skiflti 

Under a Tamarind's shade. 

That, bending forward, stretch'd 

Its boughs of beauty far. 

They brought the Traveller rice, 

With no false colours tinged to tempt the eye. 

But white as the new-fallen snow, 

When never yet the sullying Sun 

Hath seen its purity, 

' Nor the warm Zephyr touched and tainted it 

The dates of the grove before their guest 

They laid, and the luscious fig, 

And water from the well. 

The Damsel from the Tamarind tree 

Had pluck'd its acid fruit, . 

And steepM it in water long ; 

And whoso drank of the cooling draught. 

He would not ^h for wine. 

This to the guest the Damsel brought, 
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And a modest pleasurekihdled her cheek. 

When raising from the cup his moisten'd lips, 

The Stranger smilM, and prais'd, and drank again, 

32. 
Whither is gone the Boy ? 
He had pierced tlie Melon's pulp. 
And clos'd with wax the wound. 
And he had duly gone, at morn • 
And watch'd its ripening rind. 
And now all jo3rfully he brings 
The treasure now matured. 
His dark eyes sparkle with a boy's delight. 
As out he pours its liquid lusciousness, 
And proffers to the guest 

33. 

Abdaldar ate, and he was satbfied : 

And now his tongue discoursed 

Of regions far remote, 

As one whose busy feet had travell'd long. 

The father of the family. 

With a calm eye and quiet smile^ 
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Sttle pleM^d tob^furken him* , 

Tbe Damsel who reoaov'd the ineal» 

She loitered od the way» 

And listenM with Ihll hands 

A momeni siotionless. 

All eagerly the Boy 

..y Watches the Traveller's lips; 

And st31 the wily nan 

With seemly LiodacsSy tQ the eager Boy 

Directs his winning tale* 

Ah, cursed one ! if this be he> 

If thou hast found the object of thy search^ 

Thy hate, thy bloody aim, , • 

Into what deep damnation wilt thou plunge 

Thy miserable soul ! • f 

Irool!: ! how his eye delighted watches tbmel • • 

Look ! how bis open lips 

Gasp at the wiiWAii;^.tal^ ! • • 

And nearer now he comes. 

To lose no word ^ that delightful talk. 

Then,^ as in familiar mood, 

Upoa th^ fiteipling's arm 

The Sorcerer laid his hand. 

And the fire of the Crystal fledi^ 
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34. 

■ 

While the Buddea shoot of joy 

Made pale Abdaldar'a cheek. 

The Masttr's voice was heard : 

** It is the hour of prayer, . • 

^ My children, let us purify ourselvesi 

** And praise the Lord our God !'' 

The Boy the water brought ; 

After the W they purified themselves. 

And best their fiwes to the earth in prayer. 

S5. 

All, save Abdaldar; over Thalaba 

He stands, and lifts the dagger to destroy. 

Before his lifted aro^ receiv'd 

Its impulse to descend, 

The Blaat'of the Desert came. 

Prostrate in prayer, the pious family 

Felt not the Simoom pass. 

They rose, and lo I the Sorcei^r lying dead^ 

llQlding the dagger in his blasted hw^dd 
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A Teraph agaimi the cavern fide.— P. 64« 

The manner how the Teraphim were made is fondly 
conceited thus among the Rabbles. They killed a man 
that was a fint^born son, and wrung off his head, and 
seasoned it with salt and spices, and wrote, upon a plate 
of gold, the name of an unclean spirit, and put it under 
the bead upon a wall, and lighted candles before it, and 
worshipped H.^^Godwyn't Moses and Aaron, 

By BabH Ekaxar^ it is said to be the head of a child. 
•* - > 

JSut Eblis, j^c— P. 70. 

The Devil, whom Mahommed names Eblis, from his 
despair j was o<lce one of those angels who are nearest 
io God*s presence, called Azazil ; and fell (according to 
the doctrine of the Koran), for refusing to pay homage 
to Adam at the command of (vod.>— JBToron, ch, 9, 7. 15* 

Gild created the body of Adam of iSa2sai, that \s, of dry 
but unbaked clay ; and left it forty nigbts/ or, according 
to others^ forty years, lying without a soal ; and the De» 
vil came to it, and kicked it, and it sounded* And God 
breathed into it a soul with his breath, sending it in at 
hii eyes ; and he binBClf saw hii nose still dead day^ and 
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the Mul rnnnios tbroogh biiDy till if ntcbed hie feet^ 
when be 6tood apright.—* Jilaracct. 

In the Naremberg CbroDicie is a print of the creatloo. 
of Adam ; |lie bo4j is half made^ {^fowiiy ant of a beap^ 
of clay under the Creator's luuidf* A still more absurd 
print represents £ve half way out of his sida. 

The fullest Mabommedan Genesis ia to be found in Ra« 
badan the M^risco's Poem. 

God, designing to make Icnown to his whole choir of 
Angels,, high and low, his scheme concerning the Creap 
tioo, cali«d iha AiobangAl Croirlel, ami dtiiiering ta 
bioi a pen and pap«r« coounaaded bim to draw oiH aa 
iastniiaeai of ft»Hy and bo«iig^$ in wbii^bf as CM bn^ 
dictated |o hm Secretary Gakridf weica ipefii^Qd tho plai^ 
fiifes awl delights he ordained to bis ^leatiir^ la tbM 
varltf I tba lemi of yean he would aJUot Micai«, md bowt 
Md la vbat eicer€is48» ^^ tliae ia tli|s lifis wwi io H 
employed. Tbk beM«g done,, Q0bncl aai4» Mrd«. wbat 
more miwt | wri|» i The pen rcaistetibt 1^4 r^fwelb to 
be guided forwards ! God then took the deed, aad, be-, 
fore he folded it, signed it witb his sacred hand, and af- 
fixed tbectlWlo bin royal fignet, as m i«difiatiAa of bit. 
iscairtesiabie aod irre¥ocable promlie aiid covanaal^ 
Tbea Ga^tX wat conunaoded to convey what be ba# 
written ibto«ghottt tba botts of ADgelfii wUb prtattbaft 
they aU» wltbaat oYceptlpii« ^boal4 faU down «b4 wai^ 
abip the lavif : Md it wa* M abaadaaUy replctnUbed 
with glory, that the angeliMral poieMtei univfsfivJUy «ir 
ircrcnced and paid bfiiMge tbofoiinlA. Gre&rtc^ ra^waiag^ 
Mad,OLordl I baw ab<y^ tby frnmiainto t vbalcka 
am I ioihi God wplied» Ckiie ap tfca wtitiqg la ibii. 
erf atal f f or tbto i» Iba iaiiaMla iwrapaat «C tjia Smlig. 
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iim mortals I will h^nMtr craale tbaU paj imlo ne^ 
and by tbe wImcIi ikmy iliall ackaowledge ae. XI Hb»- 
4011 telU as tkfLi no to«aer had lb* bkned Aadel efaied 
ibe 8ai4 crystal, bat iq tefriblc aoi aatoaiihiaf a vaiee 
jaiiied out thereof, aoA it aatt aa aaaiiial maA gloiloiw a 
iifht, that, with tbeaarfriie of to gtettitmad aaeziiecied 
« aiyalery» the aaa«l reaialaed ftied aa^ ImmaTcaiilei 
4Ui4 aUboi^s^ bo ba4 a moM ardoat detlfo la be lot into 
the secret Arcana$ of that wonderful prodigy, yet all bis 
innste courage, and heavenly nagaaabtttty, were not 
•afficient to faraUb bisi with amiraace, or power, to 
valte the enquiry. 

All beiag now cmapleM* aad pat m order. Gad lald 

«Q bis Angela, ** Which of you wiU descend to the J&vrth, 

and bring nve ap a haadfal tbereof V* Wbea iaKoediaia- 

1y Buch ininite aamhers of celestial spf rib deyarteri, thai 

tlie uaiverwl sarfiuce was covered with tbemi whare^ 

coBsaUing awoag themselves, Ibey aaaniiaoasly cenirmi* 

ed their loathiog and fiblianeane to teach lt» saying, 

JHow dare we be so prceamptaoas as to e<pase^ before 

^be throne of the tord, so glorleas and soveieiga as ean 

la, m thiag so filthy, and of a farn» aad eaaipositlon so vile 

V»d despicable t aad. In efiirct, they all retaraed, fally da- 

jlerpined n^t to awddk with it. After these went othen, 

1^ then more«. bat not one of them, either first or last, 

4ared to defile the parity of tbeir baads with it. Upao 

whvh ^^vr^^ ofk Aaaei of ao ei^traoidiaary statare, 

Aew down, and, from the fear eoraeiv of the £arth, 

iM-oagbt np a haadfiil of it wbidi Gad had coaimanded- 

f aaai the seath and the north, from the west and fram 

the cast, took be lt| of aU which €tar difisreat qaaUtief^ 

kaama MAv ana coaipeied. 
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The Almighty, perceiYlog in what mtjmet Asarael haA 
signalized bimself in this affair, beyond the rest of the 
Angels, and taking' particular notice of his goodly form 
and stature^ said to him; ** O Azaraelf it is my plea« 
sure to coiistitute thee to be Death itself; thou shalt be 
him who separateth the' seals from the bodies of those 
creatures I am about to make ; Thou henceforth shalt be 
called Asarael MaUc el Mouty or AzaTael, the Angel of 
Death." 

Then God caused the Earth, whichilsaraf2bad brought^ 
to be washed and purified in the/oun^atns of Heaven : and 
El HoMtan tells us, that it became so resplendently clear, 
that it cast a more shining and beautiful light than the 
Son in its utmost glory Gabriel was then commanded 
to convey this lovely, though as yet inanimate, Uimp of 
cioy, throughout the Heavens, the Earth, the Centresy 
and the Seas; to the intent, and with a positive iiyunc* 
tion, that whatsoever had life might behold it, and pay- 
honour and reverence thereunto. . 

When the Angels saw all these incomprehensible mys- 
teries, and that so beautiful an image, they said, '* Lord t 
if it will be pleasing in thy sight, we will, in thy most 
high and mighty name, prostrate ourselves before it :** 
To which voluntary proposal, God replied ; I am eon* 
tent yon pay adoration to it ; and 1 connnand you so to 
do :^when instantly they all bowed, inclining their shi- 
ning' celestial countenances at his feet ; only Eblis detain- 
ed himself, obstinately refusing ; proudly and arrogantly . 
valuing himself upon his Heavenly composition. To 
whom God sternly said, *^ prostrate thyself to Adam** 
He made a show of so doing, but remained only upon hit 
knec^, and then rose np, before he had performed what 

8 
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God had commanded him. When the Angels beheld his 
ioBoIence and disobedience, they a second time prostrated 
themselYcs, to complete what the haughty and presump* 
toons Angel had left undone. From hence it is, that in 
all our prayers, at each inclination of the body, we make 
two prostrations, one immediately a^er the other. God 
being highly Incensed against the rebellious liblis, said 
unto him, ^ Why didst thou not reverence this statoe 
which I have made, as the other Angels all have done ?" 
To which Kblis replied, *' I will never lessen or dbpa- 
rage my grandeur so much, as to humble myself to a 
piece of clay ; I, who am an immortal Seraphim, of so 
apparently a greater excellency than ihskX: I, whom 
ihoQ didst create out of the celestial fire, what an indig- 
nity would it be to my splendor, to pay homage to a 
thing composed of so vile a metal.*' The irritated Mo- 
narch, with a voice of thunder, then prbnounced against 
him this direful anathema and malediction : Begone, ene- 
my ; depart, Rebel, from my abode I Thou no longer 
sbalt continue In my celestial domlnions.-«-GK>, thou ac^ 
cursed flaming thunderbolt of fire! My curse pursue thee ! 
My condemnation overtake thee! My torments aflllct 
thee ! And my chastisement accompany thee !— Thus fell 
this enemy of God and mankind, both he, and all hb fbl- 
lowers and abettors, who sided or were partakers with 
him in his pride and presumptuous disobedience. . . • • 

God now was pleased to publish and make manifest his 
design of animating man, out of that beautiful and re- 
splendent crystal ; and accordingly commanded Gabriel 
\o breathe into the body of clay, that it might become 
flesh and blood : But at the Instant, as the Immaculate 
Spirit was going to enter therein^ it returned, and hum* 
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Wins iMf lielbfe the Lord, said, O Bfercifvl Kiqg f ftfT 
ygrhBi rcafoa is it that tbov ioteodest to inclose we ia this 
loathsome priMQ ? I, who am tb^ servant, ihou shuttest 
up within wiue eDeiDy» where my parity will be defiled, 
and where, against my will, 1 shall disobey thee, with*» 
out being able to resist the instigation and power of thia 
rebellious flesh { whereby I shall become liable to soffer 
thy rigorous punishment, Insupportablo and unequal to 
upy strength, for having peipef rated the enormities ob- 
aoxious to the frailty of human flesh : 8pare me, O LordI 
spare me I sulTer me not to taste of this bitter draught I 
To thee it belongs to command, and to me to supplicatd 
thee. 

Thus spoke the pure and unspotted Spirit, when God, 
4o give it some satisfacti<m to these complaints, and that 
it might c^tentedly resign itself to obey his commands» 
ordered it should l>e conducted near his throne where. 
In innumerable and infinite parts thereof, it beheld ccf- 
tain letters decypbered up and down, importing, M ahQ« 
met the triumphant leader 1 And over all the seven hea* 
liens, on their gates, and in all their books, he saw those 
words stamped, exceedingly bright and resplendent. This 
was the blagou which all the Angels and other celestial 
beings carried between their beautiful eyes, and for 
their devices on their apparel. 

The Spirit having seen all this, returned to the throne 
of glory, and being very desirous to understand the sig- 
nification of those cyphers and characters, he asked. 
What name was that which sbiaed so in every place I 
To which question, God answered; Know, that from 
thee, and froni that flesh, shall proceed a chief tain, a 
lender^ who shall benr that namoi «qd use that langntg^ s 
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kj wbov, nod foi wl|oMi«k«^ I tlM U>ff4» ike htmmih 
the canli«» luid llM af«B, »haU IM bMowrad* ai »b«U Ukftp 

wlie all who bdierv » thut bbiba. 
. The Si^kU, heax\9g lime wowUfh iwnediaitly eoa» 
teiYed so migbly • love to tk« bodyt • lote net to be 
«spresMd» nor even iaMgined^ tluU it looged with inpor 
licBoe to oBler into U » whidi it ii«l oo leoocr done, but 
it miracttloiuly and aitificiolly wm inflnenced «id di*" 
tilled into erery indiTidual part aod member thereof* 
whereby the body became animated*— ila6adaii. 

It is to be regretted, that the original of this very en- 
llooB poom has not tieea p«bllsbed# and that it did not 
meet with a more respectable translator* How wcM 
would the erudition of Sale have been employed in elu- 
cidatlflsitl 

WitBre art thtm^ Bodeirth^ nm f fc— P, 1U 

Tbcw lines contain the Torioiis (^«nioa» of the lifahom< 
■edans rsspecting the intorniediaU stain of tho Bkawd* 
till the Day of Judgment* 

Ii thy ttnU in Zemsa»'tBell ? — P. T2« 

Hagar being near her time, and not able any longer to 
endure the iU-ireatncnt the received from Sai«» resolved 
to i«A away* Abraham coning to bear of her discon* 
tent, and fianrbig she might malLeaway with the child, 
especially if she came to he delivered without the assist- 
ance of soine other women, followed her, aad fbund her 
already delivered of a son; whew dancing with bis little 
feejt npM the gronnd, had made way for a spring to hnsik 
forth. But the waikr of the spring came forth in snch 
ahnudanceA as alio with inch violenco, thnt Hagar could 
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make no me of it to qaench her tbint, wbicb was tbea 
▼erj^ great Abraham coming to the place, commanded 
the spring to glide more gently, and to soffer that water 
might be drawn out of It to driofc ; and haviqg there- 
upon stayed the course of- It with a little bank of sand, 
he took of it, to make Hagar and her child drink. The 
said spring Is to this day called Srauem, from Abraham 
making use of that word to stay it.?— Ofeariiu. 

And with the living reptih UuK'd his ntck, P. 73. 

Excepting in this line, I have avoided all rcscmblanee 
to the powerful poetry of Lucan* 

Asplcit astantem projecti corporis nmbram, 
Ezanioges artus, invisaque claustra timentem 
Carceris antiqui ; pavet ire in pectus apertum, 
Visceraqne, et ruptas letali vuloere fibras. 
Ah miser, extremum cul mortis mnnus iniqosB 
Eripitur, non posse mori 1 mirator Erichtho 
Uas fatis liculsse moras, irataque morti 
Yerberat immotnm vivo serpente cadaver* 

Protinus astrictus calult craor, atraque fovit 
Valnera, et in venas extremaque membra cucurrll. 
PercusssB gelido trepidant sub pectore fibne ; 
Et nova desuetis subrepehs vita medullis* 
Miscetur morti : tunc omnis palpitat artus i 
Tenduntur nervi ; nee se tellure cadaver 
Panlatim per membra levat, terraque repnisum est, 
Erectumque simul. Disteoto lumina rlctn 
Nodaiitur. Nondum facies viventis in iU0| 
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Jam morieDtiserati remanet pallorqae rigorqoei 
£t stopet Ulatus muiido* 

LvckWi 

A carions inBtance of French taste ocean in this part 
of Brebeaf 8 traoslatibn. Th^ re-aniroated corpse is 
Blade the corpse of Borrhosi of whose wife OctaTia Sex- 
tas is eaanioBred. Octavia hears that her husband has 
fallen in battle ; she seelKS his body, but in vain. A light 
at length leads her to the scene of Erichtho*8 incanta- 
tions, and stie beholds Burrhos, to all appearance, living. 
The witch humanely allows them time for a long con- 
▼ersation, which is very complimentary on the part of 
the husbands 

Brebeuf was a man of genius. The Pharsalia is as well 
told in his version as it can be in the detestable French 
heroic couplet, which epigrammatlzes every thing. He 
had courage enough, thuugh a Frenchman, to admire 
Lacaiiy-'and yet could not translate him without intro* 
ducing a love-story. 

Tliey mingle the Arrows of ChancC'^'P, 75. 

This was one of the superstitions of the Pagan Arabs 
forbidden by Mahommed. 

Tiie mode of divining by arrows was seen by Pietro 
J>ella Valle at Aleppo. Thie IMahommedan conjurer 
made two persons sit down, one facing the other, and 
gave each of them four arrows, which they were to hold 
perpcndicaiarly, the point toward the ground. After, 
questioning them concerning the basidess of which they 
wished to be informed, he mnflered his invocations ; and 
the eight arrows, by ?irtae of thcie charmsy altered their 
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|^mt«f«, luitf plftC«d tbettielirM fMvfUt f«> ]Mlfit» Wii»- 
ther those on the left, or thoee on tbe right» wwe above 
the othetB, decided th*e qaeition. 

The powerful gtm^ fc.*— P. 75. 

Sotte ItimgiDe that the cr^^tal fe snow timed to ice^ 
%hieh has beea hardening thirty years, and h tamed to 
a rock by age*-^Jtffrror ofStones^ b^CamiHu^ LeenmrduMi 
fkyiidmi rfPkaro^ dedicated to Cx$ar Borgia, 

In the cabinet of the Prince of Monaco, anon|r otbet 
Taritirs, are two pieces of crystal, each lai^r than botli 
bands clenched togethen In tbe middle of one Is about 
a glass fall of water, and in the other is some moss, Ba*» 
iurally inclosed there when the crystals eoagealed. These 
pieces are very emtifMh^^Tavetniet. 

Crystal, prectoos stonev, etery stone that has a regu^ 
for figure, aad CYea iiots ia small maieeih sad CMHistiof 
of concentric coate, whether fanml la tb« perpendlealar 
fissures of rocks, or elsewhere, are «lliy ezadatiaas, or 
tbe concreting juices of flint in large masses ; they are, 
therefore, new and sparinus productioiB, tbife genuine 
glalactites of iiat or «f grafiUa.-^-tAt^^ 

Gem ^ihe gamAe^P, 7T. 

BargntHos, or Lope «e Vega, tnaka an odd metftpb* 
ChHn such an iUostratioiK 

£1 Yeilio de Dies tHamenle 
En el aallto de cobf« 
0e aedMfo circala pobi«* 
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Mtft^ Iftf mit tft«y ipr^d the iJUtt.^-F. M. 
With the Ambft either a round skitt it laid on th« 
gnmnd for a imall company, or laif e eoarM woollett 
Hoths fbr a great inimber ipread all oter the rooai, aoi 
nboat ten dishes repeated six or seten tiiafs over, laid 
roaiid at a great feast, and whole sheep and lambs hoiled 
and roasted io the middle* When one* company hai 
done, another sits round, even to the meanest, till all H 
consumed. And an Arab Prhice will often dine in tfaa 
street before his door, and call to all that pasi, even beg* 
gars. In the usual expression, BUimiUah^ that is, in the 
name of God s who come and sit down, and when they 
have done, give their HomdeKtiaA, that Is, God be praised} 
fbr the Aral», who are great levellrn, pat every body 
on a footing with them, and it hi by such generosity and 
hospitality that they maintain their interest— FdcocJbe, 

WiUi m /als0 eoioars, fe.-^P. Sa 

Tb the custom of Persia to begin their feasts with 
ftnits and preserves. We spent two hours In eating only 
those and drinkfaig beer, hydromel, and aqnavitm. Then 
was broQght up the meat in great silver dishes i they were 
ftill of rice of divers colouis, and upon that, several sorts 
of meat, boiled and roasted as beef, mutton, tame fbwl» 
wild docks, fish, and other things* all very well ordered, 
and very delicate. 

The Persians use no knives at table, but the conks 
tend up the meat ready cut up into little bits, so that it 
was no trouble to us to accustom ourselves to their man* 
ner of eating. Hice serves tiiem instead of bread. They 
take a mouthflhl of it, with the two fore-flngers and the 
thumb, and so pat it into their mouths. Eveiy table 
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bad a eairer, wIkwi they call Seftret-sit wlio takes the 
Meat brought ap la the great dishes, to pot it into lesser 
ones* which he fills with three or four sorts of meat, so 
as that every dish may serve two, or at most three per- 
sons. There was but little drank till towards the end of 
the repastf aod then the cnps-went about roundly, and 
the dinner was concluded with a vessel of porcelane, full 
of a hot blackish kind of drink, which thejr call Kaha- 
Wa {Coffee^) — Ambatiodor't Traveltm 

.The> laid upon the floor of the Ambassador's room a 
fine silk cloth, on which there were set one-and-thirty 
dislies of silver, filled w ith several sorts of conserves, dry 
and iiquiti, and raw fioits, as Melons, Citrons, Quinces, 
Pears, and some otheis not known in Europe. Some time 
after, tbot cloth was taken away, that another might be 
laid in the room of it, aod upon this was set rice of all 
sorts of colours, and all sorts of meat, boyld and roasted, 
in above fifty cfuhes of the same metal. — Amb» Tra» 

.There u not any thiug more ordinary in Persia than 
rice soaked in water ; they call it liaa* and eat of it at 
all their meals, and serve it up in all their dishes. They 
sometimes put thereto a little of the juice of pomegra* 
nates, or cherries aod safiron, insomuch that commonly 
yon have rice of several colours in the same dish. 

And whoto drank tfthe cooling draught —P. 80. 

The Tamarind is equally useful and agreeable $ it has 

a pulp of a vinous taste, of which a wholesome refresh- 

ng liquor is prepared ; its shade shelters houses from the 

torrid heat of the sun, and its fine figure greatly adorn 

the sceBCjy of the country,— IViefruftn 
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A$ out fce p9un iu Hfuid^ ^c.-— P. 81 . 
Of pompkioB and _ melons aeyeral siMti grow natorally 
in the woods, and serve for feeding Camels* Bst the 
proper melons are planted in the fiddi, where a great 
variety of them is to be foimd» and in such ahnadance, 
that the Arabians of all ranks use them» for some part 
of the year, as their priaeipal article of food. Tb^ 
afford a very agreeable liquor* When its fruit is nearly 
ripe, a hole is pierced into the pulp ; this hole b then 
stopped with wax, and the nebm left upon the stalk* 
WHhtn a few days tbe.pnlp is, in consequence of this 
process, converted into a delicious liquor«— Ntedaftr. 

jtnd listea'dfoitkfuHhandi.^P, 82. 

L'«l|»ect Hnprevu de.tant do CastlUans, 
B'etonnement, d*effiroiy point ses regards brillans ; 
- Ses mains da choix defl fra&U se formant une etude^ 
Demeorent on Moment dans le judine^attitude. 

Madanu fioeetigei^ La Cctomhiade^ 

It ts the hour of pruyer.^^r. 83. 

The Arabians divide their day into twenty-four hours, 
and reckon tbem from; one setting sun to another. As 
very few among them know what a watch is, and ai 
tbey conceive bat imperfectly the duration of an hoar^ 
they usually determine time almost as when we say, it 
happened about noon, about evening, fte* The moment 
when the sun disappears is called Jif«ggrlfr, about two 
hours afterwards they call It Bl ascha ; two hours later^ 
Elm'drfa$ ttidiMght, Nub el hyl; the dawn of morning, 
Elfeitjer; sun rise, Et nOkh, They eat about nine ia 

VOL. I. B 
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the moniiiigt and that meal b called El ghadda ; noon,- 
Ed dukkr ; three horns after Boon, £i air. Of all these 
dlTlslons of time, only noon and midaigbt are well as* 
certalned ; they both iUl upon the twelfth honr. The 
others are earlier or later, as the days are short or long* 
The five hoois appointed for prayer are Maggrih, Num el 
mij Eifed^t DM&j and £2 Mr. 

Nidmkr. Dmc de VArabie: 

The Turks say. In allasion to their canonical hours, 

that prayer is a tree which prodnccs ^^e sorts of frait,. 

two of which the son sees, and three of which he never 

sees.— PiefTtf deUa VaUe, 

After the law, 4«. — P. 83. 

The use of the bath was forbidden the Moriscoes la 
Spain, as being an aniUehritHan custom ! I recollect no 
superstition but the Catholic in which nastioess is ac- 
-counted a virtue ; as if, says Jortin, piety and filth were 
synonymous, and religion, like the itch, could be caught 
by wearing foul clothes, 

FeU noi ike Simoom poM.— P. 8S. 

The effects of the Simoom are instant suffocation 
to every living creature that happens to be within tiie 
sphere of Iti activity, and immediate putrefoction of the 
carcases of the dead. The Arabians discern its approach 
by an unusual redness in the air, and they say that they 
feel a smell of sulphur as It passes. The only means by 
which any person can preserve himself from suffering by 
these noxious blasts. Is by throwing himself down with 
JUf foce opon the earth, till this i^hirlwiod of poisonous 
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exhalations has blown over, wblch always mores at a 
certain lieight in the atmosphere. Instinct even teaches 
the bmtes to incline their heads to the ground on these 
occasions.— ^iefruAr. 

The Arabs of the desert call these winds Semoum, or 
poison, and the Turks Shamyeto, or wind of Syria, from 
which is formed the SamUL 

Their heat is sometimes so excessiYe, that it is dificalt 
to form any idea of its violence without haying experi- 
enced it $ but it may be compared to the heat of a larffi 
oven at the moment of drawing out the bread. When 
these winds begin to blow, the atmosphere assumes an 
alarming aspect. The sky, at other times so clear in 
this climate, becomes dark and heavy ; the sun loses his 
vplendour, and appeals of a violet colour. The air is not 
cloudy, but grey and thick, and is in fact llUed with an 
extremely subtile dust, which penetrates every where* 
This wind, Always light and rapid, is not at first remark* 
ably hot, but it increases in heat in proportion as it con* 
tinues* All animated bodies soon dbcover it, by the 
change it produces in them. The lungs, which a too rare- 
fied air no longer expands, are contracted, and become 
painful. Respiration is short and difilcult, the skin parch- 
ed and dry, and the body consumed by an internal heat. 
]n vain is recourse had to large draughts of water } no- 
thing can restore perspiration* In vain is coolness sought 
for ; all bodies in which it is usual to find it, deceive the 
hand that touches them. Marble, iron, water, notwith- 
standing the son no longer appears, are hot. The streets 
are deserted, and the dead silence of night reigns every 
where. The inhabitants of bouses and villages shut them- 
fidves up in their houses, and those of the desert ia 
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their tenli, or ia pits they di^ in the cartk, where they 
wait the tcramHOioottf this dcitraetive heat. Itasaally 
lam thfce days j bat if iCezceedi that tia^, it becomes 
iasapportable. Woe to the travdler whom this wiad 
sarprisfsreaiote from shdtcr ! he amst saficr all its dread* 
fill coBseqacBccs^ which soBKtimes are mortal. The dan- 
ger n most inmiincnt whea it blows ia sqaalls, for then 
the rapidity of the wind imsreases the heat tosnch a de- 
gree as to caase sadden death. This death is arcal wat* 
focatloo ; the longs» heaag empty, are conmilsed, the cir« 
eolation disordered, and the whole mam of blood driven 
by the heart towards the head and breast ; whcace that 
hsemorrhage at the nose and month which happens after 
death. This wind Is especially fatal to persons of a pie* 
thoric habit, and .those in whom fotigne has destroyed 
the tone of the muscles and the vessels. The corpse re* 
mains a long time warm, swells, tarns bine, and is easily 
s^mrated ; all which are signs oft hat pntrid fermenta* 
tion which takes place la animal bodies when the hn-^ 
mours become stagnant. These accidents are to be avoid* 
ed by stopping the nose and month with handkerchiefii;r 
an efficacions method likewise is that practised by the 
camels, who bnry their noses in the sand, and keep them 
there till the sqnall is over. 

Another quality of this wind is its extreme aridity ; 
which is such, tliat water sprinkled on the floor evapo* 
rates in a few miootes. By this extreme dryness, it 
withers and strips all the plants; and by exhaling too 
suddenly the emanaiioos from animal bodies, crisps the 
skin, closes the pores, and causes that feverish heat 
Ifrbich is the invariable effect of suppressed perspiration. 
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Tune will produce etentt of which thou cantt haioe 
no idea ; and he to whom thou gavett no eomaMonf 
wiU bring thee unexpected newt» 

MOAIXAXAT. POXM OV TARAIA^ 



THALABA THE DESTROYER. 



THE THIRD BOOK. 



1. 

Thalaba. 

Oneiza> look! the dead man luu- a ringi • • 

Should it be buried with him i 

Onbiza. 

Oh yes • • yes I 

A wicked man ! whatever is his must needs 

Be wicked too ! 

Thalaba. 

But seoi • . the sparkling stone ! 

How it hath caught the glory of the Sun, 

And streams it back again in lines of light ! 
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Oneiza. 

Why do yoa take it from him, Thalaba ? • • 

And look at it so near ? • . it may have charms 

To blindi or poison ; . • throw it in the grave ! 

I would not touch it ! 

Thalaba* 

And round its rim 

Strange letters. . • 

Oneiza. 

Bury it • . Oh ! bury it ! 

Thalaba. 

It is not written^ds the Koran is ; 

Some other tongue percbanoey • . the accursed maB 

Said he had'been a traveller. 

SfOATHf coriungjirmn the Teni, 

Thalahay 

What hast thou there i 

Thalaba* 

A ring the dead man wore ; 

Perhaps, my father, you can read its meaning. 

, ' MOATH. . . 

No, Boy» •• the letters are not such as ours, 
the sand over it I a wicked man 
Wears nothing holy. 
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■V, 

THAtABA. 

Najl not bury it! 

It may be that some tm.Teller, wbo shall enter 

Our tent, may read them: or if we approadi 

Cities where strangers dwell and learned men^ 

They inay interpret* 

MoathJ 

It were better hid 

Under the desert sands. This wretched man. 

Whom God hath smitten in the very purpose 

And impulse of his unpermitted crime. 

Belike was some Magician, and these lines 

Are of the language that the Demons use. 

Oneiza*' 
Batyit! bury it .. dear Thalaba ! 

MOATH. 

Such cursed men there are upon the earth, 

Li league ahd treaty with the Evil powers^ 

The covenanted enemies of God 

And 6f all good ; dear purchase have they made 

r Of rule, and riches, and their Ufe-lon^ sway. 
Masters, yet slaves of HelL Beneath the Roots 

. Of Oceani the Domdaniel caverns lie^ 
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Their impious meeting ; there they learn the words 

Unutterable by man who holds his hope 

Of Heaven ; there brood the Pestilencoi and let 

The Earthquake loose* 

Thalaba* 

And he who would have killM me 

Was one of these? 

MOATH* 

I know not ; • • but it may be 

' That on the Table of Destiny, thy name 

Is written their Destroyer, and for this 

Thy life by yonder miserable' man 

So sought ; so saved by interfering Heaven. 

Thalaba. 
His ring has some strange power then i 

MOATH. 

Every genv 

So sages say, has virtue ; but the science 

Of difficult attainment ; some grow pale* 

Conscious of poison, or with sudden shade 

Of darkness, warn the wearer ; some preserve 

Brom spells, or blunt the hostile weapon's edge;. 

Some opea rocks and mountains} and lay bare 

10 
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Their buried treasures ; others make the sight 

Strong to perceive the presence of all Beings 

Through whose pure substance the unaided eye 

Passes, like empty air ; • • and in yon stone 

I deem some such mysterious quality. 

Thalaba; 

My fiitheri I will wear it. 

Moath; 

Thalaba! 

ThA£ABA*^ 

In God's name, and the Prophet's ! be its power 

Grood, let it serve the righteous : if for evil, 

God, and my trust in. Him, shall hallow it* 

2. 
So Thalaba drew on 

The written ring of gold. 

. Then in the hollow grave ' 

They laid Abdaldar's corpse. 

And levelled over him the desert dust. 

Si. ' 

The Sun arose^ ascending from^beneaAr:' 
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The hnuon's drding I111& 

As Thalaba to his ablutkns went, 

Lol Ae grave open, and the corpse exposed ! ^ 

It was not that the winds of nig^t 
Had swept away Ae sands which covered it. 

For heavy with the ondried dew 

The desert dost was dark and dose around ; 

And the night air had been so cafan and still, 

It had not frtai the grove 

Shaken a ripe date down. 

4. 

Amaz'd to hear die tde. 

Forth firom the tent came Moath and his child. 

Awhile the thoughtfbl man surveyed the corpse 

Silent with downward eyes ; 

Then tinji^^ spake to Ihalaba, and said, 

^ I have heard that there areiplaces by the abode 

** Of holy men, so holflj pessett'd, 

5* That shotdd a dQipse be buried tbere^ the ground 

^ With a oonvulfflve efifort shakes it out, 

^ Impatient of pollution. Have the feet 

** Of F^bet or Apostle Uest this phU^ i 
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** bhaiaely or Houd, or Saleli» or than allf 

^ Mahommedy holier name ? Or is the man 

** So foul wiA magic and all blaaphemy, 

^ That Earth, like Heaven, rejeins him ? It is best 

^ Forsake the station* Let us strike our tent* 

** The place is tainted • . and behold 

** The Viiiture hovers yonder^ and his screanr 

^ Chides us that still weseare himfrom hisbanqpiet. 

^< So let the acpMQBed*one 

** Find fitting sepulchre.'' 

5. 

Thenfirom the pollution of death 

With water they made themselves pure; 

And Tholaba drew up 

T^e Astening of the cords ; 

And Moaib fiurPd the tent ; 

And from the gro^e of palms Oneiza led 

TIhe CamelSy ready to receive their load. 

The dews had ceasied to steam 
.Towards the climbing Smv 
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When from the Ide of Falms diey went dieir waj. 

And when the Sun had reached his southern height. 

As back they tum'd their eyes, 

The distant Palms arose 

• Like to the top-saik of some &r-off fleet 

Distinctly seen, where else 
The Ocean bounds had blended with the sky. 

And when thfe eve came on. 

The sight retmning reached the grove no more.. 

They planted the pole of dieir tent, 

And they laid them down to repose^ 

7. 

At midnight Thalaba started up^ 

For he felt that the ring on his finger was mov'd ; 

He callM on Allah aloud. 

And he call'd on the Prophet's name. 

Moath arose in alarm, 

<^ What ails thee, Thalaba V*^ he cried,^ 

** Is the Robber of night at band?^' 

^ Dost thou not see,'', the youth exclaim'd, 

. " A Spirit in the Tent ?** 

Moath looked round and said,. 
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** The moon-beam shines in the Ten^ 
<< I see thee stand in the Hght, 
^ And thy shadow is black on the ground/^ 

S. 

Thalaba answered not 

^* Spirit !'' he cried, ** what brings thee here i 

<* In the name of th6 Prophet speak, 

*^ In the name of Allah, obey I" 

a 

He ceas'd^ and there was silence m the Tent« 

" Dost thou not hear >'* quoth Thalaba. 

The listening man replied, 

^* I hear the wind, that flaps 

» The curtain of the Tent.'' 

ft 

10. 

« The Ring f the Ring !" the youth exclaim'd. 

^ For that the Spirit of Evil comes ; 

<*- By that I see, by that I hear; - 

^* In the name of God, I ask thee, 

^* Who was he that slew my Father 2" 
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Dbmow. 

Master of the poirerftd Ring! 
OLbOi the wise Magiciaiii did the deed* 

Thalaba. 

Where does the Murderer dweD ? 

Dbmov. 

In the Domdamel cavemsy 

Under the Roots of the Ocean. 

Thacaba. 

Why were my Father and my brethren dain? 

Dbmon. 

We knew from the race of Hodeirah 

The destin'd Destroyer would come. 

Thai<aba. 

Bring me my ftther's sword. 

Demon. 

A fire surrounds the &tal sword. 

No Spirit or Magician's hand 

Can pierce that guardian flame. 

^ Thalaba. 

Bring me his bow and his arrows. 
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11. 

Dktinctiy Moath heard his voioey and She, 

VfhOf through the Veil of Separation, watch'd 

All sounds in listening terror, whose suspense 

Forbade the aid of prayer. 

They heard the voice of Thalaba ; 

But when the Spirit spake, the motionless air 

Felt not the subtile sounds. 

Too fine for mortal sense. 

12. 

On a sudden the rattle of arrows was heard. 

And the quiver was laid at the feet of the youth. 

And i(i his hand they saw Hodeirah's bow. 

He eyed the bow, he twang'd the string. 

And his. heart bounded to the joyous tone. 

Anon he nds'd his voice and cried, 

'^ Go thy way, and never more, 

« Evil Spirit, haunt our tent i . ^ 

** By the virtue of the Ring, 

** By Mahomm^'s holier might, 

** By the holiest name of God, 

<* Thee, and all the Powers of Hell, 
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<< I adjure and I command 
^* Never more to trouble us !^ 

13. 

Nor ever firom that hour 

Did rebel Spirit on the Tent intrudey 

Such virtue had the Spell. 

14. 

Thus peacefiilly the vernal yeara 

OfThalabapaston, 

Till now, without an effi>rt» he could ben4 

Hodeirah*B stubborn bow. 

Black were his eyes and bright. 

The sunny hue of health 

Glow'd on his tawny cheeki 

His lip was darkened by maturing life ; 

Strong were his shapely limbs, his stature tall ; 

^ Peerless among Arabian youths was he* 

IS. 

Compassion for the diild 

Had first old Moath's kindly heart possess'd^ 
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An orphan, wailing in the wilderness. 

But when he heard his tale, his wonderous talci 

Told by the Boy with such eye-speaking truth. 

Now with sudden bursts of anger. 

Now in the agony of tears, 

And now with flashes of prophetic joy. 

What had been pity became reverence then. 

And, like a sacred trust from Heaven, 

The Old Man cherishM him. 

Now, with a ftthePs love. 

Child of his choice, he lov*d the Boy, 

'And, like a (father, to the Boy was dear. 

Oneiza called him brother ; and the youth. 

More fondly than a brother, lov'd the maid; 

The loveliest of Arabian maidens she. 

How happily the years 

Of Thalaba went by ! 

16. 

It was the wisdom and the will of Heaven, 

That, in a lonely tent, had cast 

The lot of Thalaba. 

There might his soul develope beat^ 
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Its strengthening energies ; 
There might be from the world ' 

Keep his heart pure and uncontaminatey 
Till at the written hour be should be found 
Fit servant of the Lord, without a spot. 

17. 

Years of his youth, how rapidly ye fled 

In that beloved solitude 1 

Is the mom fiur, and doth the freshening breeze 

Flpw with Qool current o'er his cheek I 

Lol underneath the broad-leav'd sycamore 

With lids half^Wd he lies, 

Dreaming of days to come. 

His dog beside him, in mute blandishmenti 

Now licks his lisdess hand; 

Now lifts an anxious and expectant eye. 

Courting the wonted caress. 

18. 
Or comes the Father of the Rams 
From his caves in the uttermost West, 
Comes he in darkness and storms i . 
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When the blast is loud. 

When the waters fill 

Ihe Traveller's tread in the sands, 

When the pouring shower 

Streams adown the roof, 

When the door-curtain hangs in heavier folds, 

When the outstrain'd tent flags loosely. 

Within there is the embers' chearful glow, 

The sound of the fiuniliar voice, 

The song that lightens toil, • • 

Domestic Peace and Comfort are within. 

Under the common shelter, on dry sand, 

The quiet Camels ruminate their food t 

From Moath falls the lengthening cord. 

As patiently the Old Man 

Entwines the strong palm-fibres ; by the hearth 

The Damsel shakes the cofiee-grains. 

That with warm fragrance fill the tent ; 

And while, with dexterous fingers, Thalaba 

Shapes the green basket, haply at his feet 

Her favourite kidling gnaws the tmg. 

Forgiven plunderer, for Oneiza's sake! 
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19. 

Or when the winter torrent rolls 

Down tlie deep-channell'd rain-coursei foamingly, 

Dark with its mountain spoilS; 

With bare feet pressing the wet sandy 

There wanders Thalaba» 
The rushing flow, the flowing roar. 

Filling his yielded faculties ; 

A vague, a dizzy, a tumultuous joy. 

Or lingers it a vemal brook 

Gleaming o'er yellow sands i 

Beneath the lofty bank reclin'd. 

With idle eye he views its little waves» 

Quietly listening to the quiet flow; 

While, in the breathings of the stirrings gale. 

The tall canes bend above, 

floaUng like streamers on the wind 

Their lank uplifted leaves. 

20. 

Nor rich, nor poor, was Moath ; God had given 

Enough, and blest him with a mind content. 

No hoarded gold disquieted his dreams; 
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But ever round his station he beheld 
Camels that knew his voice, 
. And home-birdsi grouping at Oneiza's call. 

And goats that, mom and eve. 

Came with full udders to the DamsePs hand* 

Dear child ! the Tent beneath whose shade they dwelt 

It was her work ; and she had twin'd 

His girdle's many hues ; 

And he had seen his robe 

Grow in Oneiza's loom. 

How ofteni with a memory-mingled joy 

; Which made her Mother live before Jiis sight. 

He watch'd her nimble fingers thread the woof! 

Or at the hand-mill| when she knelt and toil'd^ 

Tost the thin cake on spreading palm, 

Or fix'd it on the glowing oven's side 

With bare wet arm, and safe dexterity. 

21. 

^Tis the cool evening hour : 

The Tamarind from the dew 

Sheathes its young fruit, yet green. 

Before their Tent the mat is spread. 
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Hie Old Mai's awftd ydiee 

Inlones the holy Book. 

What if beneath no lamp-illiiniin'd dome^ - 

Its maible walls bedecked nith llouririi'd tnith, 

Asine and gold adonunent} sinks Ae word 

With deeper influence from the Imam's voioe^ 

Where in the day of congr^atioDi crowds 

Perfono Uie duty-task ? 

Their Father is their Fdest^ 

The Stars of Heaven their point of prayer. 

And the blue firmament 

The glorious Temple, where they feel 

The present Deity 1 

■ 

22. 

Yet through the purple glow of ere 

Shines dimly Uie white moon* 

The dacken'd bow, the quiver, the long lance, 

Rest on the pillar of the Tent 

Knitting light palm»leaves for her brother's brow* 

The dark»eyed damsel sits ; 

The Old Man tranquilly 

Up his curl'd pipe inhales 
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The trlmquOlkmg herb* 

Sb liaten they the reed of Thalabai 

While his skilPd fingers modulate 

The lowy sweet, soothbg, melancholy tones* 

Or if he stnmg the pearls of Poesy* 

Sin^g with agitated face 

And eloquent arms, and sobs that reach the heart, 

A tale of love and woe ; 

Then, if the brightening Moon, that lit his face^ 

In darkness favoured her^s. 

Oh ! even with such a look, as feUes say, 

Tlie mother Ostrich fixes on her egg. 

Till that intense affection 

Kindle its light of life. 

Even in such deep and breathless tenderness 

Oneiza's soul is centered on the youth. 
So motionless, with such an ardent gaze, • • 

Save when firom her full eyes 

Q uickly she wipes away the swelling tears 

That dim his image there* 

She call'd him Brother ! was it sister-love 
Vol. I. V 
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Which made the silver rings 

Round her smooth ankles and her tawny arms. 

Shine daily brighten'd ? for a brother's eye 

Were her long fingers tinged. 

As when she trimm'd the lamp^ 

And through the veins and delicate skin 

The light shone rosy ? that the darkened lids 

Gave yet a softer lustre to her eye i 

That with such pride she trick'd 

Her glossy tresses, and on holy-day 

Wreath'd the red flower-crown round 

Their waves of glossy jet i 

How happily the years 

Of Thalaba went by ! 

Yet was the heart of Thalaba 

Impatient of repose ; ^ 

Restless he pondered still 

The task for him decreed. 

The mighty and mysterious work announced. 

Day by day> with youthful ardour. 

He the call of Heaven awaits, 

And oft in visions, o'er the Murderer's head. 
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He lifts the avenging arm ; 

And oft, in dreamsi he sees 

The Sword that is circled with fire, 

25. 
One mom, as was their wont, in sportive mood, 
The youth and damsel bent Hodeirah's bow } 
For with no feeble hand, nor erring aim, 
Oneiza could let loose the obedient shaft. 
With head back-bending, Thalaba 
Shot up the aimless arrow high in air. 
Whose line in vain the aching sight pursued. 
Lost in the depth of Heaven. 
" When will the hour arrive,'' exclaim'd the youth, 
'* That I shall aim these fated shafts 
** To vengeance long delayed i 
** Have I not strength, my father, for the deed ? 
<' Or can the will of Providence 
<< Be mutable like man i 
<* Shall I never be calPd to the task ?" 

36. 
<< Impatient boy I'' quoth Moath^ with a smile: 
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** Impatient Thalaba !" Oneiza cfiied. 

And she too smil'd ; but in her fimile 

A mild reproachful melancholy mix'd. 

27. 

Then Moath pointed where a cloud 

Of Locusts, from the desolated fields 

Of Syria, wing'd their way. 

** ho I how created things 

« Obey the written doom !** 

28. 
Onward they came, a dark continuous cloud 

Of congregated myriads numberless. 
The rushing of whose wings was as the sound 

Of a broad river, headlong in its course 

Plunged from a mountain summit; or the roar 

Of a wild ocean in the autumn storm. 

Shattering its billows on a shore of rocks* 

Onward they came, the winds impell'd them on. 

Their work was done, their path of ruin past, 

Their graves were ready in the wilderness. 
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29. 

^* Behold the migh^ army P' Moath criedi 

<* Blindly they move, impelPd 

<< By the blind Element. 

** And yonder birds, our welcome visitimts, 

'* Lo ! where they soar above the embodied host, 

** Pursue their way, and hang upon their rear, 

<< And thin their spreadmg flanks, 

*' Rejoicing o'er their banquet ! Deemest thou 

*< The scent of water, on some Syrian mosque 

** Placed with priest^mummery, and the jargon-rites 

** Which fool the multitude, hath led them here 

" From fiur Khorasan i Allah, who decreed 

<* Yon tribe the plague and punishment of man, 

** These also hath he doom'd to meet their way : 

** Both passive instruments 

M Of his all-acting will, 

<< Sole mover he, and only spring of alL'' 

SO. 
While thus he spake> Oneiaa's eye l^ks up 

Where one towards her flew, 
Satiate, for so it seem'd, with sport and food. 
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The Bird flew over her. 

And as he past above. 

From his relaxing grasp a Locust fell ; • • 

It fell upon the Maiden's robe^ 

And feebly there it stood, recovering slow. 

SU 

The admiring girl survqr'd 

His out-spread sails of green ; 

His gauzy underwings^ 

One closely to the grass-green bodyfurPd, 

One ruffled in the fall, and half unclosed* 

She viewed his jet-orb'd eyes; 

His glossy gorget bright, 

Green-glittering in the sun; 

His plumy pliant horns, 

That, nearer as she gaz'd, 

Bent tremblingly before her breath* 

She view'd his yellow-drded front 

With lines mysterious vein'd ; 

<< And know'st thou what is Written here^ 

<< My father i" said the Maid. 
" Look, Thalaba ! {lerchance these Unea 
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*< Are in the letters of the Ring, 
^ Nature*8 own language written here/' 

« 

82. 
The youth bent down, and suddenly 
He started, and his heart 
Sprung, and his cheek grew red. 
For these mysterious lines were legible, . • 
When the sun shall bb darkened at kooN|| 
Son oe Hodeirah, depart. 
And Moath look'd, and read the lines aloud; 
The Locust shook his wings and fled. 
And they were silent all. 

SS. 

Who then rejoiced but Thalaba ? 

Who then was troubled but the Arabian Maid i 

And Moath sad of heart, 

Though with a grief supprest, beheld the youth 

Sharpen liis arrows now, 

And now new-plume their shafts. 

Now, to beguile impatient hope. 

Feel erery sharpened point. 



/ 
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^' Why 18 that anxious look/^ Oneiza cried^ 

<' Still upward cast at noon ? 

<< Is Thalaba aweary of our tent V* 

'' I would be gone>" the youth replied^ 

}* That I might do my task, 

<' And full of glory to the tent return^ 

<< Whence 1 should part na more. 



ff 
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But on the noontide suo^ 

As anxious and as oft Oneiza's eye 

Was upward glanced in fear. 

And now, as Thalaba repliedi her cheek 

Lost its fresh and lively hue ; 

For in the Sun's bright edge 

She saw, or thought she saw, a little speck. • 

The sage Astronomer 

Who, with the love of science full. 

Trembled that day at every passing cloud, • , 

He had not seen it, 'twas a speck so small. 

36. 
Alas 1 Oneiasa sees the spot increase ! 
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And lo ! the ready Youth 

Over hia shoulder the full quiver slings. 

And grasps the slackened bow. 

It spreads, and spreads, and now 

Hath shadowed half the Sun, 

Whose crescent-pointed horns 

Now momently decrease. 

ST. 
The day grows dark, the Birds retire to rest ; 

Forth from her shadowy haunt 

Flies the large^eaded Screamer of the night. 

Far off the aflEirighted African, 

Deeming his God deceased,. 

Falls on his knees in prayer, 

And trembles as he sees 

The fierce Hyena's eyes 

Glare in the darkness of that dreadful noon. 

S8. 

Then Thalaba exdaimM, << Farewell, 

<< My father ! my Oneiza !'' the Old Man 

Felt his throat swell with grief. 

x2 
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^* Where wilt thou go, my Child i^ he cried, 

** Wilt thou not wait a sign 

** To pomt thy destin'd way V* 

<< God will conduct me !'' said the noble youth* 

He saidi and £rom the Tent, 

In the depth of the daiknesB) departed. 

They heard his parting steps. 

The quiver rattling as he past away. 



• • 



NOTES TO BOOK III. 



fivery gem, fc, — ^P. lOfi. 

From the Mirror of Stonea I extract a few specimeiiB 
of the abeard ideas once preTalent respecting precious 
stones. 

The Jmeihyit drives away drunlLeoiiess i for, being 
bound on the nayel, it restrains the yapour of the wine, 
and so dissolves the ebriety. 

Aketoria is a stone of a crystalliae colour, a little 
darkish, somewhat resembling limpid water ; and some* 
times it has veins of the colour of flesh. Some call it 
Gallinaceui, from the place of its generation, the intes- 
tines of capons, which were castrated at three years old, 
and bad lived seven f liefore which time the stone ought 
not to be taken out, for the older it b so much the bet- 
ten When the stone is become perfect in the capon, ha 
don*t drink. However^ it is never foynd bigger than a 
large bean. The virtae of this stone is^ to render him who 
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carries it invisible. Being held in tbe moutli, it allay» 
thirst, and therefore is proper for wrestlers ; malLCs a 
woman agreeable to ber husband ; bestows honors, and 
preserres those already acquired ; it frees such as are 
bewitched $ it renders a man eloquent, constant, agree- 
able, and amiable ; it helps to regain a lost kingdom, and 
acquire a foreign one. 

^or«r, JVbsff, Crapondinus, are names of the same stone, 
which is extracted from a toad. There are two species ; 
that which is the best is rarely found ; the other is black 
or dun with a cemlean glow, haTing in the middle the 
similitude of an eye, and roust be taken out while the 
dead toad is yet panting; and these are better than those 
which are extracted from it after a long continuance in 
the ground. *Tbey haye a wonderful elBcacy in poisons. 
Por whoever has taken poison, let him swallow this; 
which being down, rolls about the bowels, and driyes out 
every pokonous quality that is lodged in the intestines, 
and then passes through the fundament, and is preserved. 

Corvia, or Corvina^ is a stone of a reddish colour, and 
accounted artificial. On the calends of April, boil the 
eggs, taken out of a Crbw'&nest, till they are hard ; and, 
■ being cold, let them be placed In the nest as they were 
before. When tbe crow knows this, she flies a long way 
to find the stone f and, having found it, returns to the 
nest; and the eggs being touched with it, tliey become 
fresh and prolific^ The stone must immediately be snatch- 
ed out of the nest. Its virtue is toi increase riches, to 
bestow hoaoun, and to foretell many future events. 

Kmoceiui is a 8ton« not wholly oselesB^^ince it will 
cast out devilA. 
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Caiueioui ofpoUouy ^c, — P. 106* 

Giafer, the founder of the Barmecidesy heXx^ oblij^ed 
to fly from Persia^ his native couDtry, took refuge at Dh- 
nuucQS, and implored the protection of the Caliph Soli- 
man. When he was presented to that Prlncoi the Caliph 
suddenly changed colour, and commanded him to retiiv, 
suspecting that he had poison about him. Soltman had 
discoYcred it by means of ten stones which he wore upon 
his arm. They were fastened there liiie a bracelet, and 
never failed to strike one against the other, and make a 
slight noise when any poison was near. Upon enquiry 
it was found, that Giafar carried poison in his ring, for 
the purpose of self-destruction,, in case he bad been taken 
by his eoemies.-^ilfarignjf. * « 

These foolish old superstitions have died away, and 
gems are now neither pounded as poison, nor W4)i9 as an- 
tidotes* But the old absordiiies respecting poisons have 
been renewed in our days, by authors who have revived 
the calumnies alleged against the Knights-Templar, with 
the hope of exciting a more extensive persecutloo* 

From spelUf or blunt the hostile teeapon^t edge.— P. 106« 

In the country called Panten, or Tathalamasin,<< there 
be canes called Cassan, which overspread the earth lik« 
grasse, and out of every knot of them spring foorth cer- 
taine branches, which are continued upon the ground ai* 
most for the space of a mile. In the sayd^caneB there 
are found certaine stones, one of which stones whosoever 
carryeth about with him, cannot be wounded with any 
yroo : and tberefew the men of that country for the most 
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part carry sach stonct with tben, whithersoever they goe^ 
Many also canse one of the amm of their children, while 
they are yono^, to be huuiced, pvltii^ one of the said 
stones into the woond, healii^ also, and closing up the 
said wonnd with the powder of a certain ish, (the oaase 
whereof I do not know) which powder doth immediate* 
ly consolidate and core the said wonnd. And by the ver^ 
tne of these stones, the people afbresaid doe for the most 
part triumph both on sea and land* Howbeit there Is 
one kind of stratageme which tiM enemies of this nation, 
knowing the vertne of the sayd stones, doe practise 
against them : namely, they provide themselves armonr 
of yroD or Steele against their arrowes, and weapons also 
poisoned with the poyson of trees ; and they carry In 
their bands wooden stakes most sharp and liard-pointed, 
as if they were yron ; likewise they shoot arrowes with- 
out yron headcs, and so they coofbnnd and slay some of 
their nnarmed foes, trusting too securely unto tlie vertoe 
of their Stones. — OdorieuM in HahlmyU 

We areiobliged to jewellers for our best acconntaof 
the East. In Tavemier there is a passage c-uriously cha- 
racteristic of his profession. A European at Delhi com- 
plained to him that he had polbhed and set a large dia- 
mond for Oreng-zebe, who had never paid him for hls~ 
work. But he did notiindentaod his trade, says Taver- 
nier ; for if he had been a skilful jeweller, he would have 
known how to take two or three pieces out of the stone^.< 
and pay himself better than the Mogul would have done. 

With a convulsive effort thahes it oii(,-^P. 108. 
AJid Elisha died, and they buried him* Ab4 tho. bands 
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of th« Moabites invaded the land at the coming in of the 
year. 

And it came to pais as they were burying a man, that 
behold they spied a luuid of men $ and they cast the man 
Into the sepulchre of Elisha : and when the man was let 
down, and touched the bones of Elisha, he reyivcd and 
stood up on his feet.;— 8 A'tngt, ziti. 80, 81. 

I must remind my readers, that an allusion to the 014 
Testament is no ways improper in a Mahommedan. 

It liappened the dead corpse of a man was cast ashore 
at .Chatham, and, being talten up, was burled decently 
in the church*yard. Now there was an image or rood 
in the church, called our Lady of Chatham. This Lady, 
say the Monks; went the next night and roused up the 
dcrk, telling him that a sinful person was buried near 
the place where she was worshipped, who offended her 
eyes with his ghastly grinning { and unless he were re* 
moved, to the great grief of good people she must re-> 
move from thence, and could worlc no more miracles* 
Therefore she desired him to go with her to take him up, 
and throw him into the river again : which being done, 
soon after the body floated again, and was taken up and 
buried in the church-yard ; but trcm that time all mira* 
cles ceased, and the place where he was buried did con- 
tinually sink downwards. This tale is still remembered 
by some aged people, receiving it by tradition from the 
Popish times of darkness and idolatry.— •^dmiradb Curt- 
nitietf Rarities^ and Wondtrt in England. 

When Atboquerqne wintered at the Isle of Camaram, 
In the Red Sea, a man at arms, who died suddenly, was 
thrown into the sea. In the night the watch felt several 
•hocksy as though the ship were striking on a sand bank^ 
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Tliey init oat tlie boat, and found the dead body clingiiii^ 
to the keel by the [nidder. It was taken op and baried 
on shore; and, in the morning, H was seen Ijring on the 
grave. Frey Francisco was then consulted. He conjec- 
taredy that the deceased had died ander ezcommnnrca- 
tion, and therefore absolved him. Tliey interred him 
agaioy and then he rested in the gfswe,r^Joam dc Barroit 
Dec. 8. 8. 3. 

That Earthy ^c.— P. 109. 

Matthew of Westminster says, the History of the Old 
Woman of Berkeley will not appear incredible, if we 
read the diaiogve of St Gregory, in which he relates how 
the body of a man baried in the chnrch was thrown oat 
by the Devils. Charles Martel also, because he had ap«» 
proprlated great part of the tithes to pay his soldiers, 
was molt miserably, by the wicked Spirits, taken bodily 
oat of his grave. 

The Turiu report,, as a certain truth, that the corpse 
of Heyradin Barlmrossa was found, four or five times, 
out of the ground, lying by his sepulchre, after be had 
been there inhumed l- nor could they possibly make him 
lie quiet in his grave, till a Greek wiaard counselled them 
to bury a black dog together with tlie body; which done, 
he lay still and gave them no farther trouble. — MorgtuCi 
History of Algiers, 

In supernatural affairs, dogs seem to possess a. sedative 
virtue. When peace was made, about the year 1170, 
between the Earls of Holland and Flanders, ** it was 
concluded, that Count Floris should send unto Count 
Philip, a thousand men, expert in making of ditches, to 
itop.tlte hole which, had beeoe made necre unto Dam« oi 
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the Sluce, whereby the coantrey was drowned rouo^ 
about at everie high sea ; the which the Flemings could 
by no means fill op, neither with wood, nor any other 
matter, for that all sonke as in agulfe without] any bot- 
tomei whereby, in succession of time, Bruges, and all that 
jurisdiction, had been in dauoger to have bin lost by in- 
■ndatioo, and to become all sea, if it were not speedily 
repaired. Count Floris having taken possession of the 
isle of Walcharao, returned into Holland, from whence 
bee sent the best workmen he could find in all his conn- 
fries, into Flanders, to make dikes and canseies, and io 
stop the hole neere unto this Dam, or Sluce, and to re- 
cover the drowned land. These diggers being come to 
the place, they found at the entrie of this bottomless 
hole a Sea-dog, the which for six dayes together, did no- 
thing but crie out and howle very fearfully. They, not 
knowing what It might signifie, having consulted of this 
Accident, they resolved to cast this dog Into the hole. 
There was a mad-headed Hollander among the rest, who 
goiog into the bottome of the dike, tooke the dogge by 
the taile, and cast him into the middest of the gulfej then 
speedily they cast earth and torfe Into it, so as they 
foood a bottome, and by little and little filled it up* And 
for that many workmen came to the repairing of this 
dike, who, for that they would not be for from their 
worke, coucht in Cabioes, which seemed to be a pretie 
towne. Count Philip gave unto all these Hollanders, 
Zeelanders, and others, that would inhabit there, as much 
land as they could recover from Dam to Ardenbonrg, 
for them and their successors, for ever, with many other 
immunities and freedoms. By reason whereof many 
planted thanKlTCS there, and in succession of time| nuide 
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a good towne there, the which by reason of thb dog^ 
which thej cast into the hole, they named Handtidwmf 
that is to lay, a dog^i aluce; Dam in Flemuh lignifyinK 
a ilnce, and Handt dog ; and theiefore at this day» the 
said towne (which is simply called Dam) carrieth a dog 
in their armes and blason* 

GrimettaneU HutarU of the NetkerlanM6 08* 

The Vutture haven yottder^ 4^. — P. 109* 

The Vulture is yery senriceable in Arabia^ clearing 
the earth of all carcases, which cormpt very rapidly in 
hot countries. He also destroys the field mice, which 
multiply so prodigiously in some proyinces, that, were It 
■ot for this assistance, the peasant might cease from the 
culture of the fields as absolutely yain. Their perform* 
ance of these important seryices Induced the antient 
Egyptians to pay those birds divine honours, and even at 
present it is held unlawful to kill them in all the coun^ 
tries which they frequent*-— Nteduikr. 

HIm dog beside him^ fc, P. 116. 

The Bedouins, who, at all points, are less superstiti- 
ons than the Turks, haye a breed of very tali greyhounds^ 
which likewise mount guard ah>und their tents ; but 
they take great care of these useftil servants, and have 
such an affection for them, that to kill the dog of a Be- 
douin would be to endanger your own life.— •Sonainj. 

Or comsi the Father ^ ^c— P. 116. 

The Arabs call the West and South- West winds which 
preyall ft'om Noyember to February, tihe fathers of the 
rains»^~Volne!f* 



> 
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Entwines the strong palnufibreSf 4^.— P. UT. 

Of tbe Palm leaves they make mattresses, baskets, and 
brooms I and of the branches, all sorts of cage- work, 
square baskets for packing, that serve for many nses in- 
stead of boxes $ and the ends of the booghs that grow 
next to the trunk being beaten like flax, the fibres sepac 
rate, and being tied together at the narrow end, they 
serve for brooms«^Pococfte. 

Shapes the green basket, j-c^P. 1 17. 

The Doom, or wild pahn-tree, grows in abundance, 
from which these people, when necessity renders them 
industrious, find great advantage* The shepherds, mule- 
drtvens, camel-driveis, and travellers, gather the leaves, 
of which they make mats, fringes, baskets, hats, shooariSf 
or laige wallets to carry com, twine, ropes, girths, and 
covers for their pack-saddles. This plant, with whieh 
also they heat their ovens, produces a mild and restnoa 
fhitt, that ripens in September and October. It Is in 
form like the raisin, contains a kernel, and is astringent, 
and veiy proper to temper and counteract the eflSects of 
the watery and laxative fniit|» of which these people in 
summer make an immoderate use. That Power which is 
eter provident to all, has spread this wild plant over their 
deserts to supply an infinity of wants that would others 
wise heavily burthen a people so poor.— iCfcenter • 

• mOr lingers it a vernal brosHu^P. 118. 

We passed two of those vaUies so common in Ara- 
hia» which, when heavy rains fkll, are filled with water, 
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Mid are then called wadi or ri?eri, although perfectly dry 
at other timet of the year.— Wo now drew nearer to the 
river, of which a branch was dry, and haying its chan^ 
nel filled with reeds growing to the height of 80 feet, ser- 
ved at aline of road, which was agreeably shaded by the 
reeds.^Meftaiibr. 

My brethren have dealt deceltftilly as a brook, and as 
the stream of brooks they pass eway. 

Which are blackish by reason of the Ice, and wherein 
the snow Is hid t 

What time they wax warm they Tanlsb ; when it is 
hot they are consumed out of their place. 

The paths of their way are tamed aside | they go to 
nothingi and perish* — Job, VI. If. 

Nor rich, nor poor^ 4'<^«— P. 118* 

The simplicity* or, perhaps, more properly, the po- 
verty, of the lower clus of the Bedonlns, Is proportion* 
ate to that of their chieA. All the wealth of a fiunily 
consists of moveables, of which the following It a pretty 
exact inventory. A few male and female camels, some 
goats and poultry, a mare and her bridle and saddle, a 
tent, a lance sixteen feet long, a croolted sabre, a rosty 
muslLct, with a flint or matchlock i a pipe, a portable 
mill, a pot for cooklog, a leathern backet, a small coflto 
roaster i a mat, some clothes, a mantle of black woollen, 
and a few glass or silver rings, which the women wear 
upon their legs and arms i if none of these are wantii^ 
their furniture is complete. But what the poor maut 
stands most in need of, and what he takes most pleasure 
Iq, ig bis mares for this Boimal Is bis principal supports 
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With bit mare the Bedonin makes hls'ezcarsioDB against 
hostile tribesy or seeks plunder in the coantrjr, and on the 
highways. The mare is preferred to the horse, because 
she does not neigh, is more docile, and yields milk, which^ 
on occasion, satisfies the thirst and even the hunger of 
her master. — Volney, 

The Shaikh says Volney, with whom I resided in the 
country of Gaza, about the end of 1784, passed for one 
of the most powerful of those districts ; yet it did not 
appear to me that his expenditure was greater than that 
of an opulent farmer. His personal eifects, consisting in 
a few pelisses, carpets, arms, horses^ and camels^ could 
not be estimated at mere than fifty thousand livres (a 
little above two thousand pounds ;) and it must be ob- 
served, that in this calculation, four mares of the breed 
of racers are valued at six thousand livres, (two hundred 
and fifty pounds,) and each camel at ten pounds sterling. 
We must not therefore, when we speak of the Bedouins, 
affix to the words Prince and Lord« the ideas they usual- 
ly convey ; we should come nearer the truth, by compa- 
ring them to substantial formers, in mountainous coun* 
tries, whose simplicity they resemble in their dress, as 
well as in their domestic life and manners. A Shaik, 
who has the command of five hundred horse, does not 
disdain to saddle and bridle his own, nor to give him his 
barley and' chopped straw* In bis tent, his wife makes 
the coffee, kneads the dough, and superintends the dress- 
ing of the victuals. His daughters and kinswomen wash 
the linen, and go with pitchers on their heads, and veils 
over their fhces, to draw water from the fountain. These 
manners agree precisely with the descriptions in Homer, 
and the history of Abraham, in Genesis. But it must be 
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•wned, that it is dilBciilt to fonn a jolt Idea of them witft- 
«at baTing ounelTct been eye wltiicBMB«— •Fblncy. 

No hoarded gold^ 4«.— -P. 118* 

Thus confined to the moit absolute necessaries of lifip, 
tbe Arabs have as little indostrj as their wants are few i 
all Ibeir arts consist in weaving their cloinsy teats, and in 
making mats and batter. Their whole commerce only 
extends to the ezchangiiig camels^ kids, stallions, and 
milk ; fqr arms, clothing, a little rice or corn, and money, 
which they bury. — Volney, 

Orofo in OfieisaVroom.— P. 119, 

The chief manofacture among the Arabs is the ma- 
king ofJIykes, as they call woollen blankets, and webs of 
goat*s hair for their Tents. The women aloae are em* 
ployed in this work, as Andromache and Penelope were 
of old ; who make no use of a shuttle^ but conduct every 
thread of the woof with their fingers.*— SAaw. 

Or at the hmtd^nUtt^ 4««— P. 119. 

If mine heart have been deceived by a woman, or if I 
have laid wait at my neighbour's door. 
Then let my wife grind unto another. 

Job XXXI. 9, 10. 

With hare wet arm, 4«.«P. 119. 

I was much amtised by observing the dexterity of the 
Arab women in baking tlieir bread. They have a small 
place built with clay, between two and three feet high, 
having a hole at the bottom, for the convenience of 
drawing out the ashes, something similar to that of a 
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liaM-kilii* The 0vea (which I think fo the most proper 
naaie for thb place) is wmiXky about iltceo inches wide 
«t the top, and gradoalljr srawt wider to the bottom* 
It is heated with wood, and when safllciently hot, and 
perfectly clear from moke^ bayiog Dothing blit clear 
emben at bottom, (which contiaoe to reflect great heat,) 
they prepare the doogh in a large bowl, and mould the 
eakcs to the desired size on a bonrd or stooe placed near 
the oyen. After they haire kneaded the cake to a pro- 
per consistence, they pat it a little, then toss it aboat 
with great dexterity hi one hand, till it is as thin as they 
choote to make it. They then wet one side of it with 
water, at the same time wetting the hand and arm, with 
which they pat it into the oyen. Tlie wet side of the 
cake adlieres fiut to the side of the oyen till it is sofli- 
eiently baked, when if not paid sufficient attention to, it 
wontd faXk down among the embers* If they were not ex« 
cecdingly quick at this work, the heat of the oyen would 
bam tlie skin from off their haads and arms ; but with 
iueh amaaing dexterity do they perform it, that one 
woman will continue keeping three or four cakes at a 
time in the oyen till she has done baking. This mode, 
let me add, does not require half the fuel that is made 
ose of in Europe,— ^ocftsoa. 

ShaMs Us ^nrngfrnit^ yet green.— >P. 119. 

* Tamarinds grow on great trees, foil of branches, where- 
of the leaves are not bigger tlmo, nor unlike to, the leaves 
of pimpernel, only somethii^ longer. Tlie flower at first 
is like tlie peaches, but at last turns white, and pots 
forth its fruit at the end of certain strings ; as soon as the 
sun tt set, the leaves close up the fruit, to preserve it 
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rrom the dcw^ and i^d ai ioen as tkat tamiiwry mj^ 
pcan agaio* The frait at lint if grecB» bat ripenii^ it 
bccomcB of a darlE grry» diawlng towards a red, inclosed 
in husks, brown or tawny» of taste a little bitter, like oar 
pmaellocs* The tree is as big as a walnnt-tree, fall of 
leaves, beario^ its fmit at the branches, like the sheath 
of a knife, bat not so straight, lather bent like a bow* 

MandMo. 

hUcuet ike holy Beefc.-^P. ISO. 

I have often, says Niebahr, heard the Sheiks s^ 
parages fran the Koran. They never strain the vohem 
by attempting to raise it too high, and this natural moslc 
pleased me very nmch. 

The airs of the Orientals are all grave and simple^ 
They chose their singers to siqg so distinctly, tliat every 
word may be compreliended. When several iostromcoti 
are played at once, and accompanied by the voice, yoa 
liear them all render the same melody^ nnlcss some one 
mingles a ninning base, either siqging or playing, alwayo 
In the same key. If this mnsic is not greatly to oar taste, 
onrs is as little to the taste of the Orientals. 

Nielmhr» Desmfpltsii. 

lii marhle wdUt, fc^-^P. 120. 

The Mosqncs, which they pronohnce Mesg-jtd, are 
bnilt exactly In the fashion of oar churches, wlwre, in- 
stead of such seats and benches as we make use of, thej 
only strew the iloor with mats, upon which they per- 
form the several sittings and prostrations that are enjoiD* 
ed in their religion. Near the middle, particularly of 
the principal Mosqoe of each city, there is a large pal- 

10 
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pit ercctedy which Is balliistraded ronnd, with aboni 
ilialf ^a docen steps leading op to it. Upon these (for I 
am told none are permitted to enter the pnlpU), the 
Jtfaftj, or one of the Im-ams, placeth himself every Fri- 
daj» the day of the congregation, as they call it, and 
from thence either ezplaineth some part or other of the 
Koran* or else exhorteth the people to piety and good 
works* That end of these Mosques, which regards Mec- 
ca* whither they direct tbemselFes throughout the whole 
coarse of their devotions, is called the Klblah, in which 
there is commonly a niche, representing, as a judicious 
irriter coiyectnres, the presence, and at the same time 
the invisibility of the Deity. There is usnally a square 
tower erected at the other end, with a dag-staff upon the 
top of it. Hither tlie crier ascends at the appointed 
.times, nod, displaying a small flag, advertiseth the peo* 
pie, with a loud voice, from each side of the battlements, 
of the hour of prayer. These places of the Mahometan 
worship, together wifh the Mufty, Im-ams, and other 
persons belonging to them, are maintained out of certain 
revenues arising from the rents of lands and houses, ei« 
ther left by will, or set apart by the public for that use. 

All the Mosques are built nearly in the same style. 
They are of an oblong square form, and covered in the 
middle with a large dome, on the top of which is flzed 
a gilt crescent. In ift*ont there is a handsome portico co- 
vered with several small cupolas, and raised one step 
above the pavement of the court. The Turks, seme- 
times in the hot season, perform their devotions there i 
and between the columns, upon cross iron bais^ are sus- 
pended a number of lamps, for illuminations on the Thuis- 
VOL.I. G 
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day nightSy and on all fettlTBh. The eotraace into tte 
Mosque is by one larf^ door. All these edifices are so* 
lldly Miit of freestonoy and in seYerml the domes are co- 
vered with lead. The minarets stand on one sidci ad* 
Joining to the body of the Mosqve. They are sonetimea 
•qnare, but more commonly round, and taper. Thecal* 
lery for the maazeenf or criers, projecting a nttlo flwaa 
the column near the top» Ims some resemblance to ande 
capital ; and from this the spire, tapering more In pro* 
portion tlian before^ soon terminates in a point crowned 
with a crescent — Busfcrt Aleppo* 

The Stmf^fHeavm their.point efprayw*^^* 180. 

The Keab6 is the point of direction, and tiie centre of 
union for the prayers of the whole human race, as the 
Belth-mAmour* is for those of all the celestial beings i 
the Kursyf for those of the four Arcb*angels, and tlie 
Arsch:^ for those of tlie chembims' and seraphims who 
guard the throne of the Almighty. The inhabitants of 
Hecc8» who enjoy the happiness of contemplating the 
Kcabd, are obliged, when they pray, to fix their eyes 



• Betth-mftmonr, which means the house of prosperi* 
ty and felicity, b the ancient Keajl>e of Mecca) whicli, 
according to tradition, was taken up into Heaven by the 
Ai»el8 at the deluge, where it was placed perpendicu> 
larly oyer the present sanctuary. 

f Kursy, which signifies a seat, is the eighth firma- 
ment* 

X Arsch is the throne of the Almighty, which is 
thought to be placed on the ninth, which is the highest 
of the firmaments. 
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Qpoo tbesaoetiiary ; bat they who are at a distance from 
this valoable privilege, are required only, dnriiig prayer, 
to^irect their attention towards that hallowed edifice. 
The befiever who is ignorant of the position of the Keabe 
mast use every endeavoor to gain a knowledge of it| and 
after he has shown great Solicitude, whatever be his sa&- 
ceas^ his prayer is yalid.— Z>*0ftM0fi. 

Bert pn tfte ptttar of the TenU^P. 120. 
The Bedoweens live in tents, called Hymit, from th« 
thade they afford the faihabitaots, and Beet el Shar^ Hon- 
les of Hair, from the matter they are made of. They 
are the same with what the antients called Mapalia, 
which being then, as titey are to this day» secared from 
the heat and inclemency of the weather, by a covering 
only of such hair-cloth as oar coal sacks are made of, 
might yery justly be described by Virgil to have thin 
rooft. When we find any aomber of them together (and 
I have seen from three to three hundred), then they are 
nsnally placed in a circle, and constitute a Doo-war. 
The fiishion of each tent is the same, being of an oblong 
figure, not unlike the bottom of a ship turned upside 
down, as Sallust hath long ago described them. How- 
ever, they differ in bigness, according to the number of 
people who live in them : and are accordingly support- 
ed, some with one pillar, others with two or three: 
whilst a curtain or carpet placed, upon occasion, at each 
of these divisions, separateth the whole into so many 
apartments. The pillar, which I have mentioned, is a 
straight pole, 8 or 10 feet high, and S or 4 inches ia 
thickness, serving not only to support the tent, but be- 
lag full of hooki fixed there for the purpose, the Arabs 
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liangapon it tbeir clothes, baskets, saddles, and accontre- 
ments of war. Holofernes, as we read in Juditlf, IS, 16« 
made the like ose of the pillar of his teat, by baogiog bit 
&DchiD upon f t : it is there called the pUlar of the btd, 
horn, the castom, perhaps, that bath always preyailed, 
of having the opper end of the carpet, matrass, or what* 
ever else they lie upon, tnmed from the skirts of the tent 
that way. But the Kwotvnuiff Canopy, as we render 
it (ver* 0,) should, I presume, be rather called the gnat 
or muskeeta net, which is a close curtain of gauate or 
fine linen, used all over the Levant, by people of better 
fashion, to keep out the flies. The Arabs have nothing 
of this kind ; who, in taking their rest, lie horizontally 
upon the ground, without bed^ matrass, or pillow, wrap* 
ping themselves up only in their Hyket^ and lying, as they 
find room, upon a mat or carpet, In the middle or comer 
of the tent. Those who are married, have each of then 
a comer of the tent, cantoned oiT with a curtain.-— 

Shaw, 
The tents of the Moors are somewhat of a conic form, 
are seldom more than 8 or 10 feet high in the centre, and 
from 20 to S5 in length. Like those of the remotest an- 
tiquity, their figure is that of a ship overset, the keel of 
which is only seen* These tents are made of twine, comr 
posed of goat*s hair, camel's wool, and the leaves of the , 
wild palm, so that they keep out water; but, being 
black, they produce a disagreeable effect at a distant 
view. — ChtnitT, 

Knitting light palm-leave» for her brother's l^roto.— P. 12a 

In the kingdom of Imam, the men of all ranks shave 
their headst ~ In some other countries of Yemen, all the 

10 
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Anbt, even the Sheiks thcmielves, let their hair grow, 
and wear neither boaaet nor Smckf Imt a handkerchief 
iartead, ia which they tie the hair behind. Some let it 
lall apon their ihoalden, and biad a saiall cord roood 
tlieir lieads instead of a tarban. The BedooioB, apon the 
frontiers of Hedgai and of Yemen, wear a bonnet of paha 
leavci, neatly platted. — Niekmkr^ 
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. The masic of the Bedowecns rarely consists of more 
than one strain, saitable to their lioaiely instnuncnis, and 
to their simple invention. The A.rabebliah, as they call 
the bladder and string, is in the highest Togae, and donbt* 
lem of great aatiqaity ; as is also the Gasaph, which Is 
anly a common reed, open at each end, having the side 
of it bored, with three or more holes, accordiqg to the 
Idiillty of the persoa who is to tonch it : thoqgh the com* 
pam oftlielrtnocs rarely or aever exceeds an octaTe. Yet 
sometimes, even in this simplicity of harmony, they ob« 
serve somethlqg of method and ceremony ; for in their 
historical Cmtatus especially, they have their prelades 
aad symphooies; each staaca beiqg introduced with a 
floarish from the Arabebbah, while the namtion itself 
is accompanied with the softest touches they are able t» 
make, upon the Gasaplu The Tarr, another of their in- 
struments, is made like a Sife, consistiag (as Isidore de* 
scribeth the Tympaoum) of a thin rim or hoop of wood, 
with a skin of parchment stretched over the top of it* 
This serves for the Bass in all their concerts, which they 
aceordin^y tonch very artfally with their fingers, and 
the knuckles or palms of their hands, as the time aad. 
mfi9MXP reqiiirej or as force aad softness, are to bp CQV& 
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mmiiCBted to the teireral parte of the peifomiaiice* The 
Tarr is nodonbtedly the Tyrapanum of the AntieDt% 
which appears as well from the general nse of it all over 
Barbaryy Egypt, and the Leranty at from the method of 
playing upon it, and the figore of the instrament itself, 
being exactly of the same fashion witb what we find in 
the hands of Cybele and the Bacchanals among the Basso 
Aelievos and Statues of the Antients.— S^w* 

The Arabs have the Cicsiaba, or cane, which is only a 
piece of large cane, or reed, with stops, or holes, like a 
flute, and somewhat longer, which they adorn with tot- 
iels of black silk, and play upon lilte the German flute* 

Morgan'i Hitt, tfAlgiert* 

The young fellows, in several towns, play prettily 
enough on pipes made, and sounding yery much UIlo our 
flagelet, of the thigh bones of cranes, storks, or such large 
fowl. — Morgan's HitU ofAlgien, 

How great soever may haye been the reputation the 
Libyans once had, of being famous musicians, and of 
having invented the pipe or flute, called by Greek aa« 
then Hij}pophorb$if I fancy few of them would be now 
nueh liked at our Opera. As for this ttdjcea, flute, or 
pipe, it is certainly lost, except it be the goyta, some* 
what like the hautbots, called wimaf in Turkish, a mar* 
tial instrument. Julius Pollux, in a chapter entitled De 
Hbiarum apeeie^ says, Hippophorboi fuam quidem Libya 
Sctnttti iwaene/runt ; and again, shewing the use and quali- 
ty thereof, Ime verb apud epkorum paaeua uttrnftcr, ^fasgua 
materia decortieata laurus eft, cor enim Ugni aetraetum 
acttttffimaia dai tdnum. The sound of the goyfa agreer 
well with this description, though not the make. Seye- 
nA poets mention the iibicen Liinfcus and Arubicut : an# 
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AtheoseuB qvoCes Darby and says, lAkyeas ttbta PoeUt «p- 
peWmtf ut inquit Dwii^ libra $6cundo de refrus gettia AgO" 
thofUif fuod Sdritea, primuif tit creduntf ttbiciHum Artit 
wventoTf £ g/mte Namadium Ubifcwrum fiurit^ primmguc 
tibia Cerealium hymnorum caiUor^ 

Morgan*i Htft of Algiin. 

Or if he ttrung the pearb of Poe«j^.— P. 121. 

. Penn ^* palcherrimA usi translatlone, pro verv&s facers 
dicooi margaritas nectere ; qaemadmodum in.iUo Ferdosii 
▼enieulo '* Siqmdem caUuni Mcvmine adamantino marga* 
ritw nexiy in icieiUim marepoaitui me immertu*' 

Poeseoa AHaiictsCommefUarii. 
ThlB !• a faTonrtte Oriental figore. " After a litUe 
time, lifting his head from the collar of reflection, he re* 
moired tlie talisman of silence from the treafure of speech* 
and scattered skirts-fnll of brilliant gems and princely 
pearls before the company in his mirth-ezcitisfg delive- 
rles.'*-^Ba%ar Dantuh, 

Again, in the same work — ** he began to ireigh his 
stored pearls in the scales of delivery." 

Abu Temam, who was a celebrated poet himself, used 
to say, that *' iine saitiments, delivered in prose, were like 
gems scattered at random j bnt that when they were con- 
fined in a poetical measure, they resembled bracelets and 
strings of pearls." 

Sir W, Janes* Etsay on the Poetry of the Eastern Nations, 
In Mr Carlyle*s translations from the Arabic, a Poet 
fays, of his friends and himself, 

They are a row of Pearls, and I 
Tbe silken thread on which they lie* 
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I qaote from memory, and recollect not the Anthor'i 
oame. Jt is somewhat remarkable, tliat the same meta* 
phor is among the qoaintaesses of Foller* ^ Benevolence 
is the silken thread, that sinmld ran through the pearl 
chain of our Yirtaes."— Hoiy Siaie* * 

It seems the Arabs are still great rhymen, and their 
yerses are sometimes rewarded ; bat 1 should not yentore^ 
to say, that there are great Poets among them. Yet I 
was assured In Yemens that it is not uncommon to find 
them among the wandering Arabs in the country of 
D^Af. It is some few years since a Sheik of these Arabi 
was in prison at Sana t seeing by chance a bird npou a 
roof opposite to him, he recollected that the deyout Ma« 
bommedaus belleye they perform an action agreeable to 
God in giving liberty to a bird encaged* He thought 
therefore he had as much right to liberty as a bird, aad 
made a poem upon the sulject, which was first learnt by. 
his guards, and then became so popular, that at last it 
reached the Imam. He was so pleased with it, that he 
liberated the Sheik, whom he had arrested for his rob- 
beries.— ^ie»uAr. Dcfp. de VArcbU^ 

A tots tflooe and woe^-^P. \%U 

They are fond of singing with a forced voice in the 
high tones, and one most have lungs Uke theirs to sup- 
port the elTort for a quarter of an hour. Their airs, in 
point of character and execution, resemble nothing we 
have heard in £urope, except the Seguidillas of the 
Spaniards. They have divisions more laboured even than 
those of the Italians, and cadences and inflections of 
tone impossible to be imitated by European throats. 
Their performance is accompanied with sighs and ges% 
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tares, which paint the passions in a more li?ely manner 
than we shonld venture to allow. They may be said to 
■eice! most in the melancholy strain. To behold an Arab 
with his head inclined, his hand appUed to his ear, his 
eye-brows knit, his e^es langnishin^) to hear his plain- 
live tones, his lengthened notes, his sighs and sobs, it is 
almost impossible to refrain from tears, which, as their 
expression is^ are far from bitter : and indeed they most 
certainly find a pleasure in sheddiuf them, since among 
all their songs they constantly prefer that which excites 
them most, as among: all accomplishments singing is that 
they most admire. — Volney* 

^ All their literature consists in reciting tales and his- 
tories, in the manner of the Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ments. They have a peculiar passion for such stories ; 
and employ in them almost all their leisure, of which 
they have a great deal. In the evening they seat them*> 
selves on the ground at the door of their tents, or under 
cover if it be cold, and there, ranged in a circle, round 
a little fire of dung, their pipes in their mouths, and their 
legs crossed, they sit a while in silent meditation, till, on 
a sudden, one of them breaks forth with, Once upon a 
time,— and continues to recite the adventures of 'Some 
young Shaik and female Bedouin : he relates in what 
manner the youth first got a secret glimpse of his mistressi 
and how he became desperately enamoured of her : he 
minutely describes the lovely fair, extols her black eyes, 
as large and soft as those of the gazelle ; her languid and 
empassioned looks $ her arched' eye-brows, resembling 
Inro bows of ebony ; her waist, straight and supple as a 
lance ; he forgets not her steps, light as those of thetfoung 

G« 
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JiUeyt nor her eye-lashes blackened with kohl^ nor her lips 
painted blue, nor her nails tinged with the golden-co- 
loured Aeniuiy nor her breasts, resembling two pomegr»* 
nates, nor her words, sweet as honey. He recounts the 
sufferings of the young lover, so watted with desire smd pMr 
sionf that his body no longer yields any shadow* At length, 
after detailing bis various attempts to see his mistress, 
the obstacles on the part of the parents, the invasions 
of the enemy, the captivity of the two lovers, &c« he 
terminates, to the satisfoction of the audience, by resto- 
ring them, united and happy, to the paternal tent, and 
by receiving the tribute paid to hu eloquence, in the mo- 
sha aU€ih* he has merited. The Bedouins have likewise 
their love song9f which have more sentiment and nature 
in them than those of the Tarlss, and inhabitants of the 
towns ; doubtless because the former, whose manners are 
chaste, know what love is { while the latter, abandoned 
to debauchery, are acquainted only with eiyoyment*-— 
Volney. 

The mother Ostrich Jixes on her egg. — P. 121. 

We read in an old Arabian Manuscript, that when the 
Ostrich would hatch her eggs, she does not cover them 
as other fowls do, but both the male and female cootri- 
bnte to batch them by the efficacy of their looks only ; 
and therefore when one has occasion to go to look for 



• An exclamation of praise, equivalent to ad mirtt 
weU! 
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foody it advertises its companion by its cry^ and the 
other never stin during its absence, bnt remains with its 
eyes fixed npon the eggs, tiil the return of its mate, and 
then^goes in its turn to look for food : and this care of 
theirs is so necessary, that it cannot be suspended for a 
moment ; for, if it should, their eggs would immedlatelj 
become addle. — VansUbe» Harrii*i Collection, 

This is said to emblem the perpeti|al attention of the 
Creator to the Universe* 

Round her imooth anklet, and her tawny anns»— P. 192, 

^ She had laid aside the rings which nied to grace her 
ankles, lest the sound of them should expose her to cala- 
mity."— iUlatic Retearcheu 

Most of the Indian women have on each arm, and also 
above the ankle, ten or twelve rings of gold, silver, ivory, 
or coraL They spring on the leg, and, when they walk, 
make a noise, with which they are much pleased. Their 
hands and toes are generally adorned with large rings* 

Sonneratm 

" In that day the Lord will take away the bravery of 
their tinkling omamenti about their feet, and their cauls, . 
and their round tires like the moon." 

*< The chains, and the bracelets, and the mufflers. 

The bonnetSy and the ornaments of the lege,** Sic, 

Itaiah, III. 18. 

Were her long fngert tinged^ — P. 128 • 
His fingers, in beaaty and slendemess appearing as the 
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Yed Bt«fa,* or «be rays of the son, being tinged witli 
Hionaj seemed braoches of transparent red coral. 

Bahar DmnuMk* 

She dispenses gifts with smali delicate fingers, sweetly 
glowing at their tips, lilce the white and crimson worm 
of Dabia, or dentifrices made of Esel wood. 

MoaUakat, Poem of Amriolkaiu 

The Binna, says the translator of the Bahar-Danush, 
is esteemed not merely ornamental, but medicinal : and 
I have myself often experienced in India a most refresh- 
ing coolness through the whole habit, from an embro- 
cation, or rather plaster of Hinna, applied to the soles 
of my feet, by prescription of a native physician* The 
elTcct lasted for some days. Bruce says it is used not 
only for ornament, but as an astringent to keep the handfe 
and feet dry. 

This unnatural fashion is extended to animals. 
■ Departing from the town of Anna, we met, about five 
bundred paces from the gate, a young man of good fami- 
ly, fbllowed by two seryants, and mounted^ in the fuhion 
of the country, upon an ass, whose rump was painted red. 

Tavemier, 

In Persia, ** they dye the tails of those horses which 
are of a light colour with red or orange.** — Hanway* 

All, the Moot, to whose capricious cruelty Mungo 
Park was so long exposed, ** always rode upon a milk- 
white horse, with its tail dyed red." 

'When Pietro della Yalle went to Jerusalem, all his 



• The miraculously shining hand of Moies. 
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eameb were made onmge-coloar with benaa. He 9ay# 
he had seeo in Rome the manes and tails of certain horses 
which came from Poland and Hungary, coloured in liice 
manner. He conceived it to be the same plant, which 
was sold in a dry or pulverized state, at Naples, to old 
women, to dye their gray hairs flaxen. 

Alfenadoy a word derived from Alfena, the Portuguese 
or Moorish name of this plant, is still used in Portugal 
as a phrase of contempt for a fop. 

The light thone rosy f that the darkened lids, j'c— P. 122. 

. The blackened eye-lids and the reddened fingers were 
Eastern customs, in use among the Greeks. They are 
still among the tricks of the Grecian toilette. The fe* 
males of the rest of Europe have never added them to 
their list of ornaments. 

Wreathed the red flower-crown rounds ^c. — P. 122. 

' The Mimosa Selam produces splendid flowers of a 
beautiful red colour^ with which the Arabians crown 
their heads on their days of festival*-— yie&uAr. 

Their work v>aa done^ their path of ruin past. — P. 124w 

r The large locusts^ which are near three inches long, 
are not the most destructive ; as they fly, they yield to 
the current of the wind, which hurries them into the sea, 
or into sandy deserts, where they perish with hunger or 
fatigue. The young locusts, that cannot fly, are the most 
ruinous { they are about fifteen lines in length, and the 
thickness of a goose quill. They creep over the country 
in such multitudes, that they leave not a blade of grass 
behind ; and the noise of their feeding announces their 
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•pproBcb at some distance. The derastations of lo^eosta 
increase the price of provisions, and often occasion fk« 
.mines I but the Moors find a Icind of compensation io 
making food of these insects i prodigioas quantities are 
brought to marlcet salted aod dried lilLe red herrings. 
They baYc an oily and rancid tastCy which habit only 
can render agreeable i they are eat here, however, with 
pleasure.— C&«m>r. 

In 1778, the empire of Morocco was ravaged by these 
insects. In the summer of that year, such clouds of lo- 
custs came from the south, that they darkened the atr, 
and devoured a part of the harvest* Their oi&pringy 
which they left on the ground, committed still much 
greater mischief. Locusts appeared, and bred anew in 
the following year, so that in the spring the country was 
wholly covered, and they crawled one over the other in 
search of their subsistence. 

It has been remarked, in speaking of the climate of 
Morocco, that the young locusts are those which are the 
most mischievous ; and that it seems almost impossible 
to rid the land of these insects and their ravages, when 
the country once becomes thus afflicted. In order to 
preserve the houses and gardens in the neighbourhood of 
cities, they dig a ditch two feet in depth, and as mock 
In width. This they pallisade with reeds close to each 
other, and inclined inward toward the ditch f so that the 
insects, unable to climb up the slippery reed, fall back 
into the ditch, where they devour one another. 

This was the means by which tke gardens and vine- 
yards of Rabat, aod the city itself, weie delivered from 
this scourge, in 1719. The intrenchment, which was, at 
least, a league in extent, formed a semicirele from the- 
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lea to the river, which separates Rabat from Sallee. 
The quantity of young locusts here assembled was so 
prodigious, that, on the third day, the ditch could not be 
approached because of the stench. The whole country 
was eaten np, the very baric of the fig, pomegranate, and 
orange tree, bitter, hard, and corrosive as it was, could 
not escape the voracity of these insects. 

The lands, ravaged throughout all the western provin- 
ces, produced no harvest ; and the Moors being obliged 
to live on their stores, which the exportation of corn 
(permitted till 1174) had drained, began to feel a dearth. 
Their cattle, for which they make no provision, and 
which, in these climates, have no other subsistence than 
that of daily grazing, died with hunger ; nor could any 
be preserved but those which were in the neighbourhood 
of mountains, or in marshy grounds, where the re-growth 
of pasturage is more rapid. 

In 1780, the distress was still farther increased. The 
dry winter had checlLed the products of the earth, and 
given birth to a new generation of locusts, who devoured 
whatever had escaped from the inclemency of the sea- 
son. The husbandman did not reap even what he had 
•owed, and found himself destitute of food, cattle, or 
seed com. In thb time of extreme wretchedness, the 
poor felt all the horrors of famine. They were seen 
wandering over the country to devour roots, and, per- 
haps, abridged their days, by digging into the entrails of 
the earth in searcb.of the crude means by which they 
might be preserved* 

Vast numbers perished of indigestible food and want* 
I have beheld country people in the roads, and in the 
•treetsi who had died of buager, and who were thrown 
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across aMes to be taken and buried. Fathers sold their 
children. The husband, with the consent of his wife, 
would take her into another proTince, there to bestow 
her in marriage, as if she were his sister^ and afterwards 
come and reclaim her when his wants were no longer so 
great. I have seen women and children run after camels^ 
and rake in their dung, to seek for some indigested grain 
-of barley, which, If they foond, they devoured with avi- 
dity.— CAenier* 

From far Khm-astan f^P. 125i 

The Abmelec, or eater of locusts, or grashoppers, is a 
bird which better deserves to be described, perhaps, than 
most others of which travellers have given us an account^ 
becaose the facts relating to it are not only strange in 
themselfes, but so well and distinctly attested, that how- 
ever surprising they may seem, we cannot bnt afford 
them onrbelief. The food of this creature Is the locost, 
OF the grashopper f it is of the size of an ordinary hen^ 

• its feathers black, its wings large, and its flesh of a grey* 

' ish colour. They fly generally in great flocks, as the stai^ 
lings are wont to do with as. But the thing which ren- 
ders these birds wonderfal is, that they are so fond of the 

' water of a certain fountain In Corasson^ or Bactria, that 
wherever that water Is carried, they follow ; on which 

-account it is carefully preserved ; for wherever the lo- 
custs fall, (he Armenian priests, who are provided with 
this water, bring a quantity of it, and place in jars, or 
pour it into little channels In the fields : the next day 
whole troops of these birds arrive, and quickly deliver 
the people from the locusts.— lAitoerfaf Hutory, 
Sir John Chardin has given as the following passage 
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ft'om an ancieDt traveller, in relation to tbiB bfrd. In 
Cypnn, about the time that the com was ripe for the 
sickle, the earth prodnced such a quantity of cavalettes, 
or locusts, that they obscured sometimes the splendour of 
the sun. Wherever these came, they burnt and eat up 
all. For this there was no remedy, since, as fast as they 
were destroyed, the earth produced more: God, how 
ever, raised them up a means for their deliverance, which 
happened thus. In Persia, near the city of Coerch, there 
Is a fountain of water, which has a wonderful property 
of destroying thete insecfs ; for a pitcher full of thb 
being carried in the open air, without passing through 
house or vault, and being set on an high place, certain 
birds which follow it, and fly and cry after the men who 
carry it from the fountain^ come to the place where It is 
fixed* These birds are red and black, and fly in great 
flocks together, like starlings ; the Turks and Persians 
call them Mosulmans. These birds no sooner came to 
Cyprus, but they destroyed the locusts with which the 
island was infested ; but If the water be spilt or lost, 
these creatures Immediately disappear i wliich accident 
fell out when the Turks took this island ; for one of them 
going up Into the steeple of Famagusta^ and flnding there 
a pitcher of this water, he, fancying that it contained 
gold or silver, or some precious thing, broke It, and spilt 
what was therein ; since which the Cyprlots have been 
as much tormented as ever by the locusts. 
' On the' confines of the Modes and of Armenia, at cer- 
tain times a great quantity of Birds are seen who resem- 
ble oiir blackbirds, and they have a property sufliciently 
eoriooi to make me mention it. When the com in thest 
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parts begins to grow, it is astonUhing to Bee the namber 
of Locasts with which all the fields are covered. The 
Armenians have no other method of delivering themsdvet 
from these insects, than by going in procession round the 
fields, and sprinkling them with a particular water, which 
they take care to preserve in their houses $ for this water 
comes from a great distance. They fetch it from a Well 
belonging to one of their Convents near the frontiers^ and 
they say that the bodies of many Christian martyrs were 
formerly thrown into this well. These processions, and 
the sprinlding, continue three or four days ; after which 
the Birds that I have mentioned come^ in great flights ; 
and whether it be that they eat the Locusts, or drive 
them away, in two or three days the country is cleared 
of them.—- Taoemter. 

At Mosul and at Haleb, says Niebuhr^ 1 heard much 
of the Locust Bird, without seeing it. They there call 
it Samarmarf or, as others pronounce it, Samarmog, It 
is said to be black, larger .than a sparrow, and no ways 
pleasant to the palate* I am assured that it every day 
destroys an incredible number of Locusts ; they pretend 
nevertheless, that the Locusts sometimes defend them- 
selves, and devour the Bird with its feathers, when they 
have overpowered it by numbers. When the children 
in the frontier towns of Arabia catch a live Locust, they 
place it before them, and cry Samarmog ! And because 
It stoops down terrified at the noise, or at the motion of 
tlie child, or clings more closely to its place, the children 
believe that it fears the name of its enemy, that it hides 
itself, and attempts to throw stones* IheSamarmpg is 
90t a native of Mosul or Hal^b, but they gq to seek It la 
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K-horaaaD with much ceremony. When the Locntti 
multiply very greatlyj the goYeinment tends persons 
worthy of tmst Co a spring near the Tillage of Samarmi, 
situated in a plain between fonr monntainSy by Metehedf 
or MusA er ridda^ in that proyince of Persia. The depa- 
tiesy with the ceremonies prescribed, fill a chest with this 
water, and pitch the chest so that the water may neither 
evaporate nor be spilt before their return. From the 
^ring to the Town whence they were sent, the chest 
■inst always be between heaven and earth ; they mast 
■either place it on tiie ground, nor under any roof, lest 
it should lose all its virtue. Mosul being snrrounded with 
a wall, the water must not pass under the gate-way, but 
it is received over the wall, and the cliest placed upon 
the Mosque NebH Gurgis, a building which was formerly 
a church, and which, in preference to all the other build* 
^ings, has had from time immemorial the honour to pos- 
se« this chest upon its rood When this precious water 
has been brought from Khorasan with the requisite pre- 
cautions, the common Mahommedans, Christians, and 
Jews of Mosul> believe that the Smnarmog follows the 
water, and remains in the country as long as there is a 
lingle drop left In the chest of NebbUOurgU, Seeing 
one day a large stork's nest upon this vessel, I told a 
Christian of some eminence in the town, how mnch £ 
*admired the quick smell of the Samannogf who perceived 
the smell of the water through such a quantity of ordure; 
he did not answer me, but was very mnch scandalised 
that the government should have permitted the stork to 
make her nest upon so rare a treasure* and still more 
angryy that for more than nine years, the govemmcat 
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Jiad not sent to procnre fresh water.—* JNtefrMAn Heici it 
V Arabic, 

Dr Russel describes this bird as about the' size of a 
starling ; the body of a flesh celoar, the rest of its plmn- 
age blaclcy the bill and legs black also. 

For the$e mytterioui Hnet were legible^-^P. 187« 

' The Locnsts are remarkable for the hieroglyphic that 
they bear upon the forehead; their colour is green 
throughout the whole body, excepting, a little yellow 
rim that surrounds their head, which is lost at their eyes. 
This insect has two upper wings pretty solid ; they are 
green like the rest of the body, except that there is in 
each a little white spot. The Locust keeps them ex- 
tended like great sails of a ship going before the wind ; 
It has besides two other wings underneath the former, 
and which resemble a light transparent stuff pretty much 
like a cobweb, and which it makes use of in the manner 
of smack sails that are along a Tcssel $ but when the Lo- 
cust reposes herself, she does like a Tessel that lies at 
anchor,* for she keeps the second saHs tnrled nnder the 
firBt."Nbfifen. 

The Mahommedans believe some mysterious meaning is 
contained in the lines upon the Locust's forehead. 

I compared the description in the poem with a Locust 
which was caught in Leicestershire* It is remarkable 
that a single insect should have found its way so far In* 
land. 

Flies the large-headed Screamer of the night. -^P* 19^» 
An Arabian expression from the MoaUakat :-«" Sbft. 
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toriM her right side, as if she were in fear of some large' 
headed Screamer of the night.'* — Poem ofAniara, 

Clan in the darkneu of that dreadful noon.— P. 129* 

In the ninth yolome of the Spectator is an account of 
the total Eclipse of the Son, Friday, April 29, 1715. It 
is in a strain of vile bombast ; yet some circnmstancei 
are so fine that e^en sach a writer could not spoil them : 
" Tiie different modifications of the light formed colours 
the eye of man has been five hundred years unacquainted 
withy and for which I can find no name,, unless I may be 
allowed to call it a dark gloomy sort of light, that scat* 
tered about a more sensible and genuine horror, than the 
most consummate darkness. All the birds were struck 
dumb, and hung their wings in moody sorrow ; some few 
pigeons, that were on the wing, were afraid of being 
benighted eyen in the mom, alighted, and took shelter in 
the houses. The heat went away by degrees with the 
light. But when the rays of the sun broke out afresh, 
the Joy and the thanks that were In me, that God made 
to us these signs and marks of his power before he exer- 
cised it, were exquisite, and such as never worked upon 
me so sensibly before. lYith my own ears I lieard a cock 
crow as at the dawn of day, and he welcomed with a 
strange gladness, which was plainly discoverable by the 
cheerful notes of his voice, the sun at its second rising, 
and the returning light." 

The Paper is signed By and is perhaps by Sir Richard 
Blackmore. 
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THALABA THE DESTROYER 



THE FOURTH BOOK. 



1. 

Whose is yon dawning form. 

That in the darkness meets 

The delegated youth ? 

Dim as the shadow of a fire at noon. 

Or pale reflection on the evening brook 

Of Glow-worm on the bank, 
Kindled to guide her winged paramour. 

% 

A moment, and the brightening image shaped 

His Mother's form and features. " Go," she cried^ 

VOL. I. II 
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** To BabjrIoDy and firom the Angeb kara 
** What talisman thy task r e qui n a ,** 

S. 

The Spirit hung towards him when Ae ceased. 

As though with actual lips she wonld have given 

A mother's kiss. His arms ootatretch'dy 

His body bending on» 

His mouth unclos'df and trembling into speech^ 

He prest to meet the blessing, • • but the ¥rind 

Played on his cheek : he look'd, and he bdidd 

The darkness close. ** Again ! again I** he cried, 

^* Let me again behold thee !" from the darkness 

His Mother's voice went forth ; 

*^ Thou shalt behold me m the hour of death.'' 

Day dawnSy the twilight gleam ^Kfetest 

The Sun comes forth, and, like a -god, 

Rid6s through rejoieing heaven. 

Old Moath and his daughter, from their tent. 

Beheld the adventurous youdi, 

Dark moving o'er the sands, 

8 
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A lessemng imager trembling through theif tear8« 

Visions of high emprize 

Beguil'd his lonely road ; 

And if sometimes to Moath's tent 

The involuntary mind recurred* * * 

Fancy, impatient of all painful thoughts, 

Pictur'd the bliss should welcome his return* 

In dreams like these he went, 

And still of every dream 

Oneiza fonn'd a part, 

And Hope and Memory made a mingled joy. ' 

5. 

In the eve he arriv'd at a Well, 

The Acacia bent overats side. 

Under whose long light-hanging boughs 

He chose his night's abode. 

There, due ablutions made, and prayers performed, 

The youth his mantle spread, 

And silently produced 

His solitary meal* 

The silence and the solitude recalled 

Dear recollections ; and with folded arms, 
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Thinking of other days, he sate, till thought 

Had left him, and the Acacia's moving shade. 

Upon the sunny sand. 

Had caught his idle eye ; 

And his awaken'd ear 

Heard the grey Lizard's chirp. 

The only sound of life* 

6. 
As thus in vacant quietness he sate, 

_ ■ * 

A Traveller on a Camel reach'd the Well, 

And courteous greeting gave. 

The mutual salutation past, 

He by the cistern, too, his garment spread, 

And friendly converse cheer'd the social meaL 

7. 

The Stranger was an antient man, 

Yet one whose green old age 

Bore the fair characters of temperate youth* 

So much of manhood's strength his limbs retain'dy 

It seem'd he needed not the staff he bore. 

His beard was long, and grey, and crisp ; 
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Lively his eyes and quick, 

And reaching over them 

The large broad eye«brow curPd. 

His speech was copious, and his winning words 

Enrich'd with knowledge, that the attentive youth 

Sate listening with a thirsty joy. 

S. 

So, in the course of talk, 

The adventurer youth enquired 

Whither his course was bent ? 

The Old Man answered, ** To Bagdad I go.'* 

At that so welcome sound, a flash of joy 

Kindled the eye of Thalaba, 

** And I too," he replied, 

** Am journeying thitherward ; 

'< Let me become companion of thy way 1" 

Courteous the Old Man smil'd. 

And willing in assent. 

9. 

Old Man. 

Son, thou art young for traveh 
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Thalaba. 

Until DOW 

I nerer past the desert boundary. 

Old Mak* 

It is a noble city that we seek. 

Thou wilt behold magnificent palaces. 

And lofty obelisks^ and high-dom'd Mosques, 

And rich Bazars, whither from all the world 

Industrious merchants meet, and niarket there 

The World's collected wealth. 

Thalaba. 

Stands not Bagdad 

Near to the site of ancient Babylon 

And Nimrod's imj^us temple ? 

Old Man. 

From the walls 

'Tis but a long day's distance* 

Thalaba. 

And the ruins i 

Old Man. 

A mighty mass remains; enough to tell us 

How great our ftthers were, how little we. 

Men are not what they were ; their crimes and follies 
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Have dwarfd them down fifom the old hero race 

To such poor things as we ! 

Thalaba. 

At Babylon 

I have heard the Angels expiate their guilt, 

Haruth and Maruth. 

Old Man. 

'Tis a history 

Handed from ages down ; a nurse's tale • • 

Which childreoy open-eyed and mouthM, devour ; 

And thus as garrulous ignorance relates. 

We learn it and believe. • . But ail things feel 

The power of Time and Change ! thistles and grass 

Usurp the desolate palace, and the weeds 

Of Falsehood root in the aged pile of Truth. 

How have you heard the tale? 

Thalaba. 

Thus • • on a time 

The Angels at the wickedness of man 

Expressed indignant wonder ; that in vain 

Tokens and signs were given, and Prophets sent, 

Strange obstinacy this ! a stubbornness 

Of sin, they said, that should for ever bar 
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The gates of mercy on them. Allah heard 

Their unforgiving pride, and bade, that two 

Of these untempted Spirits should descend. 

Judges on Earth. Haruth and Maruth went. 

The chosen Sentencers ; they fiurly heard 

The appeals of men to their tribunal brought. 

And rightfully decided. At the length 

A Woman came before them ; beautiful 

Zohara was, as yonder Evening star, 

In the mild lustre of whose lovely light 

Even now her beauty shines. They gaz'd on h^r 

With fleshly eyes, they tempted hei^ to sin. 

The wily woman listened, and required 

A previous price, the knowledge of the name 

Of God. She learnt the wonder-working name. 

And gave it utterance, and its virtue bore her 

Up to the glorious Presence, and she told 

Before the awful Judgment-Seat her tale* 

Old Mak. 
I know the rest. The accused Spirits were called : 

Unable of defence, and penitent. 

They own'd their crime, and heard the doom deserv'd. 

Then they besought the Lord, that not for ever 
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His wrath might be upon them ; and implored 

That penal ages might at length restore them 

Clean from offence ; since then by Babylon, 

In the cavern of their punishment they dwell. 

Runs the conclusion so ? 

Thalaba. 

So I am taught. 

Old Man. 

The common tale ! and likely thou hast heard 

How that the bold and bad, with impious rites 

Intrude upon their penitence, and force. 

Albeit from loathing and reluctant lips. 

The sorcery-secret ? 

Thalaba. 

Is it not the truth ? 

Old Man. 

Son, thou hast seen the Traveller in the sands 

Move through the dizzy light of hot noon-day. 

Huge as the giant race of elder times, 

And his Camel, than the monstrous Elephant, 

Seem of a vaster bulk. 

Thalaba. 

A frequent sight. 

h2 
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■ 

Old Man. 

And hast thou never, in the twilight, fancitd 

FamiKar object into some strango ahape 

And form uncouth i 

Thalaba* 

Aye ! manj a time. 

Old Mak. 

Evenfio 

IliiDgB view'd at distaDce through the mist of fear. 

By their diatortion terrify and shock 

The abused sight. 

' Thalaba* 

But of these Angels ikte 

Thus in the uncreated Book is written. . • 

Old Mak. 

Wisely> from legendary fables, Heaven 

Inculcates wisdom. 

Thalaba. 

How then is the truth ? 

Is not the dungeon of their punishment 

By ruin*d Babylon ? 

Old Man. 

By Babylon 

Haruth and Manith may be found. 
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Thalaba. 

Asd there 

Magidans learA their impioui sorcery ? 

Old Mak. 

Son, what thou sayest k truei and it h false. 

But night approaches &8t ; I have traveflied far. 

And my old Hds are heavy ;. . on our way 

We shall have hours for converse ; • • let us now 

Turn to our due repose. Son, peace be with thee ! 

10. 

So in his loosened cloak 

The Old Men wrapt Mmsel^ 

And laid his limbs at.length : 

And Thalaba in silence laid him down. 

Awhile he lay^ and watch'd the lovely Moon» 

O'er iHiose broad tirb tibe boughs 

A mazy fretting fram'dy 

Or with a pale transparent green 

Lighting the restless leaves. 

The thin Acacia leaves that play'd above. 

The murmttring wind, the moving leaves, 

LulPd him at length to sleep. 
With mingled lullabies of sight and sound* 
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11. 

Not 80 the dark Magician by his side^ 

Lobabai who from the Domdaniel caves 

Had sought the dreaded youth. 

Silent he lay, and simulating sleep. 

Till by the long and regular breath he knew 

The youth beside him slept 

Carefully then he rose, 

Andy bending over him, surrey'd him near ; 

And secretly he curs'd 

The dead Abdaldar's ring, 

Arm'd by whose amulet 

He slept from danger safe. 

12. 

Wrapt in his mantle Thalaba repos'd. 

His loose right arm pillowing his easy head. 

The Moon was on the Ring, 

Whose crystal gem retum'd 

A quiet, moveless light 

Vainly the Wizard vile put forth his hand. 

And strove to reach the gem, 

Charmsi strong as hell could make them, made it safe. 
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He called his servant fiendsi 

He bade the genii rob the sleeping youth. 

By the virtue of the Ringy 

By Mahommed's holier powert 

By the holiest name of God, 

Had Thalaba disann'd the evil race. 

13. 

Baffled and weary, and convinced at lengthy 

Anger, and fear, and rancour gnawing him. 

The accursed Sorcerer ceas'd his vain attempts, 

Content perforce to wait 

Temptation's likelier aid. 

Restless he lay, and brooding many a wile, 

And tortur'd with impatient hope, 

And envying with the bitterness of hate 

The innocent youth, who slept so sweetly by. 

14. 

The ray of morning on his eye-lids fell, 

And Thalaba awoke, 

And folded his mantle around him. 

And girded hb loins for the day ; 
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Then the due rites of holineBs <A8erv'd. 

Hi6 co{iira<le Um> arose, 

And with the outward forms 

Of righteousness and prayer insulted God. 

They fflled their water skin, they gave 

The Camel his full draught. 

Then on the road, while yet the morn was young. 

And the air was fresh with dew. 

Forward die travellers wea/tf 

With various tdk beguiling the long imy* 

But soon the youjthy whose busy mind 

Dwelt on Lobidya's wonderHBtirring words, 

Renew'd the unfinished omverse of the night. 

15. 

Thai^abA'. 

Thou said'st that it is true, and yet is fidse. 

That men accurst attain at Babylon 

Forbidden knowledge fiom the Angel pair : . . • 

How mean you? 

LOBABA. 

All things have a double pewer^ 
Alike for good and eviL Hie same fire 
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That OB the comfortable hearUi at eve 

Warm'd the good man, flames o'er the house at night. 

Should we for this forego 

The De^ul element ? 

Because the scorching summer Sun 

Darts fever, wonldsC thou quench the orb of day f 

Or deemest thou that Heaven in anger form'd 

Iron to till the field, because when man 

Had dpt his arrows for the chase, he rush'd 

A murderer to the war ? 

Tkalaba. 

What feUowB henoe i 

LOBABA. 

That nothing in itsdf is good or evil» 

But only in its use« Think you the man 

Praisewofthy, who by painful study learns 

The knowledge of all siibples, and their power^ 

Healing or harmful ? 

Thalaba. 

All men hold in honour 

The skilful Leedh. From hmd to land he goes 

Safe m his privilege ; the sword of war 

Spares Urn ; Kings welcome faun mth costly gifU ; 
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And he who late had from the couch of pain 

Lifted a languid look to him for aid. 

Views him with brighten'd eye8» and blesses him 

In his first thankful prayer. 

LOBABA. 

Yet some there are 

Who to the purposes of wickedness 

Apply this knowledge, and from herbs distil 

Poison, to mix it in the trusted draught. 

Thalaba. 

Allah shall cast them in the fire 

Whose fuel is the cursed ! there shall they 

Endure the ever-burning agony, 
Consuming still in flames, and still renewed* 

Lobaba. 
But is their knowledge therefore in itself 

Unlawful ? 

Thalaba. 

That were foolishness to think. 

Lobaba. 

O what a glorious animal were Man, 

Knew he but his own powers, and, knowing, gave them 

Room for their growth and spread I The Horse obeys 
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His guiding will ; the patient Camel bears him 

Over these wastes of sand ; the Pigeon wafts 

Hisbidding through the skj : . . and with these triumphs 

He rests contented 1 « . with these ministers, « .^ 

When he might awe the Elements, and make 

Myriads of Spirits serve him ! 

Thalaba. 

But as how ? 

By a league with Hell, a covenant that binds 

The soul to utter death ! 

LOBABA* 

Was Solomon 

Accurst of God? yet to his talismans 

Obedient, o'er his throne the birds of Heaven, 

Their waving wings lus sun-shield, fann'd around him 

The motionless air of noon ; from place to place, 

As his will rein'd the viewless Element, 
He rode the Wind ; the Genii reared his temple^ 

And ceaselessly in fear while his dead eye 

O'erlook'd them, day and night pursu'd their toil. 

So dreadful was his power* 

Thalaba. 

But 'twas from Heaven 
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His wisdom came ; God's special gift, . • the guerdon 

Of early virtue. 

LOBABA. 

Learn thou, O young man ! 

Crod hath appointed Wisdom the reward 

Of study ! 'Tis a well of living waters. 

Whose inexhaustible bounties all might drink. 

But few dig deep enough. Son ! thou art silent, « • 

Perhaps I say too much, • . perhaps ofiend thee. 

Thalaba. 

Nay, I am young, and willingly, as becomes me. 

Hear the wise words of age. 

LoBABA. 

Is it a crime 

To mount the horse, because forsooth thy feet 

Can serve thee for the journey ? . . is it sin. 

Because the Hem soars upward in the sky 

Above the arrow's flight, to train the Falcon 

Whose beak shall pierce him there ? The powers which Allah 

Granted to man, were granted for his use; 

All knowledge that befits not human weakness 

Is placed beyond its reach • . . They who repair 

To Babylon, and from the Angels learn 

Mysterious wisdom, sin not iA the deed. 
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Thalaba. 
Know you these secrets i 

LOBABA. 

I ? alas, my Son, 
My age just knows enough to understand 
How little all its knowledge 1 Later years 

Sacred to study, teach me to regret 

Youth's unforeseeing indolence, and hours 

That cannot be recalled ! Something I know 

The properties of herbs> and have sometimes 

Brought to the afflicted comfort and relief 

By the secrets of my art; under His blessing 

Without whom all had &iled! Also of Gems 

I have some knowledge, and the characters 

That tell beneath what aspect they were set. 

TUALABA* 

Belike you can interpret then the graying 
Around this Ring i 

LOBABA* 

My sight is feebly Son, 
And I must yiew it closer ; let me try ! 

16. 
The unsuspecting Youth 
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Held forth his finger to draw off the spell. 

Even whilst he held it forth. 

There settled there a Wasp, 

And just above the Gem infix'd its dart ; 

All purple-swoln the hot and painful flesh 

Rose round the tightened Ring. 

The baffled Sorcerer knew the hand of Heaven, 

And inwardly blasphemed, 

17. 
Ere long Lobaba's heart. 
Fruitful in wiles» devis'd new stratagem. 
A mist arose at noon, 
Like the loose hanging skirts 
Of some low cloud that, by the breeze impell'd^ 
Sweeps o'er the mountain side. 
With joy the thoughtless youth 
That gratefiil shadowing haiPd ; 
For grateful was the shade. 
While through the silver-lighted haze^ 
Guiding their way, appear^ the beamless Sun. 
But soon that beacon fail'd ; 
A heavier mass of cloud, 
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Impenetrably deep. 

Hung o'er the wilderness* 

** Knowest thou the track ?'' quoth Thalaba, 

'< Or should we pause, and wait the wind 

** To scatter this bewildering fog ?" 

The Sorcerer answer'd him, 

'* Now let us hold right on, . • for if we stray^ 

" The Sun to-morrow will direct our course*'' 

So saying, he toward the desert depths 

Misleads the youth deceived* 

18. 

Earlier the night came on. 

Nor moon, nor stars, were visible in Heaven; 

And when at mom the youth unclosed his eyes. 

He knew not where to turn his face in prayer* 

.1 '< What shall we do ?'' Lobaba cried, 

** The lights of Heaven have ceas'd 

** To guide us on our way. 

** Should we remain and wait 

** More &vourable skies, 

** Soon would our food and water fail us here ! 

<< And if we venture on, 
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'< There are the dangers cf the wilderness !'' 

*< Sure it were best firoceed I" 

The chosen youth replies. 

" So haply we may reach some tent, or grove 

** Of dates, or stationed tribe. 

<< But idly to remain, 

» Were yielding efibrtless, and waiting death.** 

The wily Sorcerer willingly assents, 

And farther in the sendsi 

Elate of hearty he leads the credulous youth. 

16. 

Still o*er the wilderness 

Settled the movdess mist. 

The timid Antelope, that heard dieir steps^ 

Stood doubtful where to turn in that dim light; 

The Ostrich, blindly hastening, met them full. 

At night, again in hope, 

Young Thiteba laid down ; 

The morning came, and not one gulfing ray 

Through the thick mist was visible. 

The same deep moveless mkt that mantled alt. 

Oh for the Vultm^e's scream^ 



'I 
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Who haanto for prey the abode of humankind ! 
Oh for the Plover's pleasant cry 

To tell of water near I 
Oh for the Camel-driver's song ! 
For now the water-skin grows lights 
Though of the draught, more ei^rly desir'd, 
Imperious prudence took with sparing thirst. 
Oft from the third night's broken sleep. 
As in his dreams he heard 
The somid of rushing winds. 
Started the anxious youth» and look'd dbroad, 
In vain ! for still the deadly calm endur'd* 
Another day past on ; 
The water-skin was drained ; 
But then one hope arriv'd. 
For there was motion in the air I 
The sound of the wind arose anon, 
That scattered the thidc mist. 
And lo ! at length the kively face of Heaven ! 

Alas • . a wretehed scene 
Was open'd on their view. 



f 
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They look'd around, no wells were near» 

No tent, no human aid ! 
Flat on the Camel lay the water-skin. 
And their dumb servant difficultly now. 
Over hot sands and under the hot suo, 
Dragg'd on with patient pain. 
But oh the joy ! the blessed sight ! 
When in that burning waste the Travellers 
Saw a green meadow, &ir with flowers besprent 
Azure and yellow, like the beautiful fields 
Of England, when amid the growing grass 
The blue^bell bends, the golden king-cup shmes, 
In the merry month of May ! 
Oh joy ! the Travellers 
Gaze on each other with hope-brighten'd eyes. 

For sure through that green meadow flows 
The living stream 1 and lo ! their famish'd beast 

Sees the restoring sight ! 
Hope gives his feeble limbs a sudden strength, 
He hurries on ! ... The herbs so fair to eye 
Were Senna, and the Gentian's blossom blue. 
And kindred plants, that with unwater*d root 
Fed in the burning sand, whose bitter leaves 
Even frantic Famine loatli'd. 
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21. 

In uncommunicatiog misery 

Silent they stood. At length Lobaba cried, 

*^ Son, we must slay the Camel, or we die 

'* For lack of water ! thy young hand is firm, • . 

** Draw forth the knife and pierce him !" Wretch accurst ! 

Who that beheld thy venerable face. 

Thy features fix'd with sufllering, the dry lips, 

The feverish eyes, could deem that all within 

Was magic ease, and fearlessness secure. 
And wiles of hellish import? The young man 

Paus'd with reluctant pity : but he saw 

His comrade's red and painful countenance, 

And his own burning breath came short and quick. 

And at his feet the gasping beast 

Lies, over-worn with want* 

Then frotn his girdle Thalaba took the knife 

With stern compassion, and from side to side 

Across the Camel's throat. 

Drew deep the crooked blade. 

Servant of man, that merciful deed 

For ever ends thy suffering ; but what doom 

Waits thy deliverer ! << Little will thy death 

VOL. u I 



** Avail us !" thought the youth. 

As in the water-skin he pour'd 

The Camel's hoarded draughts 

It gave a scant supply. 

The poor allowance of one prudenl^ day. 

Son of Hodeirahy though thy steady soul 

DesfMur'd not^ firm in faith. 

Yet not the less did suffering Nature feel 

Her pangs and trials* Long their craving thiiBt 

Struggled with fear, by fear itself inflam'd; 

But drop by drop, that poor. 

That last supply, is drained ! 

Still the same burning sun ! no cloud ia heaven ! 

The hot air quivers, and the sult'fy mist 

floats o'er the desert, with a show 
Of distant waters, blocking their distrem ! 

93. 

The youth's parch'd lips were blad^ 

His tongue was dry and rough. 

Hid eye-balls red with heat. 
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tlis comrade gaz'd on him with looks 
That seemed to speak of pity, and he said 

** Let me behold thy Ring; 

** It may have virtue that can save us yet !" 

With that he took his hand 

And yiew'd the writing close, 

Then cried with sudden joy, 

** It is a stone, that whoso bears, 

** The Genii must obey ! 

** Now raise thy voice, my Son, 

<* And bid them in his name that here is written 

'^ Preserve us in our need.'' 

«< Nay!** answer'd Thalaba, 

^ Shall I distrust the providence of God } 

" Is it not He must save ? 

<< If Allah wills it not, 

« Vain were the Genii's aid." 

25. 
Whilst he spake, Lobaba's eye, 
' Full on the distance fix'd^ 
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Attended not his speech* 

Its fearful meaning drew 

The looks of Thalaba. 

Columns of sand came moving on^ 

Red in the burning ray, 

Like obelisks of fire. 

They rush'd before the driving wind. 

Vain were all thoughts of flight! 

They had not hop'd escape, 

Could they have backed the Dromedary then. 

Who in his rapid race 

Gives to the tranquil air a drowning force. 

26. 

High . • high in heaven upcurl'd 

The dreadful sand-spouts mov'd, 

Swift as the whirlwind that impellM their way^ 

They rush'd toward the travellers ! 

The old Magician shriek'd, 

And lo ! the foremost bursts, 

Before the whirlwind's force, 

Scattering afar a burning shower of sand. 

" Now by the virtue of the Ring, 
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** Sare us P' Lobaba cried. 

<' While yet thou hast the poirer, 

** Save us ! O save us ! now !" 

The youth made no reply. 

Gazing in awfiil wonder on the scene. 

• 

27. 

*^ Why dost thou wait I" the Old Man exclaim'd, 

<< If Allah and the Prophet will not save, 

*' Call on the Powers that will !" 

28. 

<< Ha ! do I know thee. Infidel accurst ?^ 

Exdaim'd the awakened youth. 

<< And thou hast led me hither. Child of Sm ! 

** That fear might make me sell 

<* My soul to endless death !'^ 

29. 

'* Fool that thou art !" Lobaba criedi 

'' Call upon him whose name 

** Thy charmed signet bears^ 

** Or die the death thy foolishness deserves I'* 
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sa 

<< Servant of Hell ! die thou I" qtiotfa Thalaba. 

And leaning on Ins bow 

He fitted the loose string. 

And laid the arrow in its resting-place* 

*• Bow of my Father, do thy duty now !** 

He drew the arrow to its pointy 

True to his eye it fled^ 

And fbll upon the breast 

It smote the wizard man* 

Astonished, Thalaba beheld 

The blunted point recoil. 

51. 

A proud and bitter smite 

Wrinkled Lobaba's cheek. 

<< Try once again thine eaithly arms !'* he cried. 

'* Rash Boy ! the Power I serve 

*^ Abandons not his votaries* 

^< It is for Allah's wretched slaves, like thou, 

** To serve a master, who in the hour of need 

'^ Forsakes them to their fate ! 

^* I leave thee !'' . . and he shook his staff, and called 

The Chariot of his charms. 
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32. 
Swift as the viewless wind, 
I Self-moved> the Chariot camey 

The Sorcerer mounts the seat. 

^ Yet once more weigh thy danger !'' he exclaim^d^ 

^ Ascend the car with me, 

*' And with the speed of thought 

*' We pass the desert bounds.'' 

The indignant youth vouchsaPd not to reply. 

And lo ! the magic car begins its course ! 

Hark ! hark ! . • he screams • . Lobaba screams 1 

What, wretch, and hast thou rais'd 

The rushing Terrors of the Wilderness 

To fall on thine own head ? 

Death ! death ! inevitable death 1 

Driven by the breath of God, 

A column of the Desert met his way. 
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How great ourfathen were, how little im«— P. 174. 

The M oftalmans are immatably prepossessed, that as 
the Carth approaches its dissolntion, its soiis and daugh- 
ters gradoally decrease in their dimensions. As for Dag* 
jial, they say, he will find the race of manlLiad dwindled 
into sach dimiotttive pigmies, that their habitations in 
cities, and ail the best towns, will be of no other fabric 
than the shoes and slippers made in these present ages^ 
placed in rank and file, in seemly and regular order; al- 
lowing one pair for two round families.— Morgan'* Hittk 
ofAigien. 

The Cady then asked me^ " If I knew when Hagiuge 
was to. come ?" **-i have no wish to know any thing 
about him,*' said I ; 'M hope those days are far off, and 
will not happen in my time." ** What do your books 
say concerning him ?*' says he, affecting a look of great 
wisdom. '* Do they agree with ours ?'* ** I don't know 
that," said I, " till I hear what is written in your books." 
^ Hagiuge Maginge," says he, ** are little people not 
10 big as bees, or like the zimb, or fly of Sennaar, that: 

18 
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came io great swarms oat of the earth, aye, in maUitadef 
that cannot be counted ; two of their chiefs are to ride 
upon an ass, and every hair of that ass is to be a pi|^» 
and every pipe is to play a different kind of music, and 
all that hear and follow them are to be carried to hell." 
** I know them not,*' said I ; '* and, in the name of the 
Lord, I fear them not, were they twice as little at yoa 
say they are, and twice as numerous. I trust in God I 
shall never be so food of music as. to go to hell after an 
ass, for all the tunes that he or they can play. — ^''-^Bruce, 
These very little people, according to '^evenot, are 
to be great drinkers, and will drink the sea dry. 

Jn ths mUd lustre^ <J^.— P.176. 

The story of Haruth apd Maruth, as ia the Poem, asa^ 
be found io D*Herbelot, and in Sale's notes to the Kotan. 
Of the different, accounts, I have preferred that whicii 
makes Zobara originally a woman,. and metamorphoses 
her into the planet Venus, to that which says the planet 
Venus descended as Zobara to tempt the AngeU. 

The Arabians have so childish a love of rhyme, that 
irhen two names are usually coupled, they make them 
jingle, as in the case of Haruth and Maruth. Thus they 
call Cain and Abel, Abel and Kabel. I am informed 
that the Koran is crowded with rhymes^ more particu- 
larly at the conclusion of the chapters^ 

ji jprevioui j/rice^ the knowledge of the name 
O/God. ■ ■ ■ P. 1T6. 

The Ism-Ablah— >The Science of the Name of God. 
They pretend that God is the lock of this Kieace, ani 
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Ifahomned <be Icey ; that coueqiieDtly none bat Ma« 
hommedans can attain it i that it discoven what ptmm 
ia distant countries ; that it familiarizes the possesson 
with the Genii, who are at the command of the initiated, 
and who instnct them ; that it places the winds and the 
KiitfonB at their disposal ; that it heals the bite of ser* 
pentSy the lame, the maimed, and the blind. They say^ 
that some of their greatest Saints, sncb as Abduikadirf 
CktUani of Bagdad, and Ida Alwmnf who resided in the 
sonth of Yemen, were so ikr advanced in this science by 
their devotion, that they said their prayers every noon 
in the Kaba of Mecca, and were not absent from their 
own houses any other part of the day. A merchant of 
Mecca, who had learnt it in all its forms Arom Mahom« 
med el DqanAd^enl (at present so fiunoos in that city,) 
pretended that he himself being in danger of perishing 
at sea, had fastened a billet to the mast with the usual 
ceremonies, and that immediately the tempest ceased* 
He showed me at Bombay, but at a distance, a book 
which contained all sorts of figures and mathematical 
tables, with instructiops how to arrange the billets and 
the appropriate prayers for every circamstance. Bat ha 
would neither suffer me to touch the boolc, nor copy tha 
title. 

There are some Mahommedans who shut themselves up 
in a dark place without eating and drinking for a long 
time, and there with a lood voice repeat certain short 
prayers till they fiiint. When they recover, they pretend 
to have seen not only a crowd qf spirits, but God himself, 
and even the Devil. But the tme initiated in the Ism- 
Allah do not seek these visions. The secret of diic<yvep« 
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\o% hidden treararei beloogp also, if I mistake not, to the 
Ism-AUah.^^teftttAr. 

Bugt Of th» %iaid race rf elder times.— P. 177- 

One of the Arabs whom we saw from afar, and who 
was mounted upon a Camel, seemed higher than a tower, 
and to be moving in the airi at first this was to me a 
grange appearance^ however it was only the effect of 
refraction. The Camel which the Arab was upon touch- 
ed the ground liite all others. There was nothing then 
extraordinary in this phenomenon, and I afterwards saw 
many appearances exactly similar in the dry Countries* 
•^Niebuhr* 

" They surprised yon, not indeed by a sudden assault $ 
but they advanced, aod the sultry vapour of noon, through 
which you saw thvm, increased their magnitude.'* — MoaU 
Mat* Poem qfHareth^ 

So in his leoien'd doek 

The Old Man wrapt hinuelf,^P. 179. 

One of these Hykee is usually six yards long aod Aye 
or six feet broad, serving the Arab for a complete dress 
in the day, and for his bed and covering in the night. It 
is a loose but troublesome kind of garment, being fre* 
quently disconcerted and falling upon the ground, so that 
the person who wears it Is every moment obliged to tuck 
it op, and fold it anew about his body* This shews the 
great use there is for a girdle in attending any active 
employment i and in consequence thereof, the force of 
the scripture injunction alluding thereunto, of having our 
lojfm girded^ The method of wearing these ganneats, 
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with the use they are at other times put to, in servinir for 
coverlets to their beds, should ioduce us to take the finer 
sort of them at least, such as are wore by the ladies and 
persoDS of distioction, to be the peplus of the ancients. 
It is very probable likewise, that the loose folding gar<« 
meat (the Toga I take it to be) of the Romans, was 
of this kind ; for if the drapery of their statues is to in- 
Btrnct us, this is actually no other than what the Arabs 
appear in, when they are folded up in their Hykes. In** 
stead of the fibula, they join together, with thread or a 
wooden bodkio, the two upper corners of this garment^ 
which, being first placed over one of their shoulders, they 
fold the rest of it afterwards round their bodies. — Shawi 
The employment of the women is to prepare their 
wool, spin, and weave in looms hung lengthways in their 
tents. Those looms are formed by a list of an ell and a 
half long, to which the threads of the warp are fixed at 
one end, and at the other on a roller of equal length | 
theweight of which, being suspended, keeps them stretch- 
ed. The threads of the warp are so hung as to be readily 
intersected. Instead of shuttles, the women past^ the 
thread of the woof through the warp with their fingers^ 
and with an iron comb, having a handle, press the woof 
to give a body to their cloth. £ach piece, of about five 
ells long, and an ell and a half wide, is called a haick; 
it receives neither dressings milling, nor dying, but is 
' immediately fit for u^e. It is 'the constant dress of the 
Moors of the country, is without seam,. and incapable of 
varying, according to the caprices of fashion : when 
dirty, it is washed. The Moor is wrapped up in it day 
and night ; and this haick is the living model of the dia*« 
pery of the ancients.— CAenter. 

10 
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If tlioii at alt take thy nei^hboar's raiment to pledge; 
thon ahalt delWer 9t noto bim by that the Snn goetb 
down* 

For that is hfe coireriog only, it is bis raiment for bk 
ftkin: wberein shall he sleep .'^JSvmIus, zzii. 26,37. 

Cotuuming itill inflames^ mtd $till renewed.-— P. 184. 

Fear the fire, whose fuel is men and stones prepared 
for the unbelievers.— •Xaron, Chap. 2. 

Verily, those who disbelieve our signs, we will sorely 
cast to be broiled in hell fire ; so often as their skins shall 
be well burned, we will give them other skins in ex- 
change, that they may take the sharper torments— Jr»> 
ran^ Chap. 4* 

Their loaving »ing$ kU •i«*shieU«<^P. 186. 

The Arabians attribute to Solomon a perpetual enmity 
and warfare against wicked Genii and Giants ; on the 
subject of his wonder-working Ring, their tales are innu- 
merable. They have even invented a whole race of Pre* 
Adamite Solomons, who, according to them, governed 
the world successively, to the nuitiber of 40; or as otben 
affirm, as many as 72. All these made the evil Genii 
their unwilliog Dradge8.<^I>'fferbelot. 

Anchieta was going in a canoe to the mouth of the ri* 
▼er Aldea, a deiightfol spo^ surrounded with maiigo 
trees, and usually abounding with birds called goarazesy 
that breed there. These birds are about the size of a 
hen, their colour a rich purple, inclining to red. Tliey 
are white when hatched, and soon become black t but b» 
they grow larger, lose that colonry and take thli rich and 
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beantifiil porple. Our navigators had reached thepUce, 
but when they should have eiyoyed the fine prospect 
which delights all who pas6 it, the sun was excessively 
hot ; and ihis eye-pleasure was purchased dearly, when 
the whole body was in a profuse perspiratiooj and the 
rowers were in a fever. Their distress called npon Jo- 
seph, and the remedy was no new one to him. He saw 
three or four of these birds perched upon a mango, and 
calling to them In the Braxilian language, which the 
rowers noderstood, said, Gro you, call year companions, 
and come to shade these hot servants of the Lord. The 
birds stretched oat their necks as if in obedience, and 
away they went to seek for others, and in a short time 
they came flying in the shape of an elegant clond, and 
they shadowed the canoe a good league out to sea, till 
the fresh sea-breeze sprung up. Then he told them 
they might go about tbeir business ; and they separated 
with a clamour of rude, but joyful sounds, which were 
only understood by the Author of Nature, who created 
them. This was a greater miracle than that of the cloud 
with which God defended his chosen people in the wil- 
derness from the heat of the sun, inasmnch as it was a 
more elegant and fanciful parasoL Acho que foy maior 
portmto ette que o da nuvemf com qua deos drfendeo no do* 
oerto a seu Povo mimoto do color do soi, tanto qwnao maU 
iem de gracioM et aprtuivel etie chapeo de sol, que aqueUo^ 
' This was one of Anchieta*s common miracles. Jacob 
Biderman had an epigram upon the snl^ect, quoted io 
the Jesuits life. 
Hcsperii peterent cam barbora littom mystK^ 
£t sociis aoger plnribos onus enit. 
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Iblew in the moraing for a month, and in the erentog for 
a month. And we made a fountain of molten brass to 
flow for * him. And same of the Genii were obliged to 
worit in his presence, b> the will of his Lord | and who* 
ever of them turned aside from oar command, we wilt 
cause him to taste the pain of hell-fire* f They mada 
for him whatever he pleased, of palaces and statact,^ 
and large dishes, like fish- ponds, § and cauldrons stand- 
ing firm on their treTet8.|| And we said, WoriL righte* 



and the spirits on his left ; and that when all were in or* 
der, the wind, at his tommaod,- took up the carpet, and 
transported it, with all that were upon it, wheresoever 
he pleated ; the army of birds at the same time flying 
over their beads, and forming a kind of canopy to shade 
them from the sun. 

• A fountain of molten brass. This fountain, they ssyp 
was in Yemao, and flowed three days in a month. 

f We will cause him to taste the pain of helUfire; or» 
as some expound the words, we caused him to taste the 
pain of burning ; by which they understand the correc- 
tion the disobedient Genii received at the hands of the 
Angel set over them, who whipped them with a whip of 
fire. 

f Statues. Some suppose these were images of the An* 
gels and Prophets, and that the making of them was not 
forbidden, or else that they were not such images as were 
forbidden by the law. Some say these Spirits made him 
two lions, which were placed at the foot of his throve, 
and two eagles, which were set above it ; and that wheo 
he mounted it, the lions stretched out their paws, and 
when he sat down, the eagles shaded him with their 
wings. 

^ Dishes like fish-ponds i being so raomtroosly laige, 
that a thousand men might eat out of ea^h of them at 
•nee. 

I And cauldrons standing firm on thoir trevets,— Th< 
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ousness, O family of Da^id, with thaDksgivioi; ; for few 
of my serrants are thankful. And when we had decreed 
that Solomon should die, nothing discovered bis death 
Qoto them, except the creeping thing of the earth, which 
gnawed his staff, f 

And when his body fell down, the Genii plainly per^ 
ceived, that If they had known that which is secret, they 
bad not continued In a vile punishment/ 



n 



cauldrons, they say, were cut out of the mountains of 
Yamen, and were so vastly big, that they could not be 
moved ; and people went up to them by steps. 

i Nothing discovered bis death but the creeping thing 
of the earth, which gnawed his staff.— The comdienta* 
tors, to explain this passage, tell us, that David, having 
laid the foundations of the temple of Jerusalem, which 
wras to be in lieu of the tabernacle of Moses, when he 
died, left it to be finished by his son Solomon, who em« 
ployed the Genii in the work : that Solomon, before the 
edifice was completed, perceiving his end drew nigh, 
begged of God, that his death might be concealed from 
the Genii, till they had entirely finished it : that God 
therefore so ordered it, that Solomon died as he stood at 
his prayers, leaning on his staff, which supported the 
body in that posture a full year ; and the Genii, suppo- 
sing him to be alive, continued thCir work during that 
term; at the expiration whereof, the temple being per- 
fectly completed, a worm, which had gotten Into the 
staff, eat it through, and the corpse fell to the ground, 
and discovered the king's death. 

Possibly this fable of the temple being built by Genii, 
and not by men, might talte its rise from what is men* 
tiooed in Scripture, that the bouse was built of stone, 
made ready before it was brought thither; so that there 
was neither hammer nor axe, nor tool of iron heard bl 
the home, while it was bnildijig« 
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Oh for the PloverU pUatant cry. — P. 191. 

lo places where there was water, we foaod a beautifal 
Tariety of the plover.— -Nt«6uAr. 

Oh for the cameUdriver^t song.— P. 191. 

The camels of the hot countries are not fastened one 
to the tail of the other as in cold climates, but suffered to 
go at their will like herds of cows. The camel-driver 
follows singing, and from time to time giving a sadden 
whistle. The louder he sings and whistles, the faster the 
'camels go, and they stop as soon as he ceases to siqg. 
The camel-drivers, to relieve each other, sing alternate- 
ly ; and when they wish their beasts to brouse for half an 
hour on what they can find, they amuse themselves by 
smoking a pipe, after which beginning again to sing, the 
camels immediately proceed. — Tavernier. 

Even frantic famine loath' d.^P» 192. 

At four in the afternoon we had an unexpected enter- 
tainment, which filled our hearts with a very short-lived 
joy. The whole plain before us seemed thick covered 
with green grass and yellow daisies. We advanced to the 
place with as much speed as our lame condition would 
suffer us ; but how terrible was our disappointment, when 
we found the whole of that verdure to consist in senna 
and coloquiotida, the most nauseous of plants, and the 
most incapable of being substituted as food for man or 
beftst I'^Sruce^ 
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Then from his girdle Thalaba took tke knife.^P, 19J. 

The girdles of these people are asuaily of wonted^ 
Tery artfully woven into a variety of figures, and made 
to wrap seveial tunes about their bodies; nne end of 
them, by beinj; doubled and sewo along; the edges, servea 
them for a purse, agreeable to the acceptaiioo of the 
word Z«m in the Holy Scriptures : the Turks and Arabs 
make a further use of their gintles, by fixing their kniyes 
and poniards in them ; whilst the Hojias, i. e. the writers 
and secretaries, are distinguished by having an inkhoro^ 
the badge of their office, suspended in the like situatioua 
-^Sham, 

Across the Camel's throat, — P. 193- 

On the road we passed the skeleton of a camel, which 
DOW and then happens in the desert. I'hese are poor 
creatures that have perished with fatigue: for those 
which are killed for the sustenance of the Arabs, are 
carried away, t>one8 and altogether* Of the hides are 
made the soles of the slippers which are worn in Egypt, 
without any dressing, but what the sun can give them* 
The circumstances of this animal's death, when his 
strength fails him on the road, have something in them 
affecting to humanity. Such are his patience and perse* 
verance, that he pursues his journey without flagging, as 
long as he has power to suppoit its weight ; and such are 
bis fortitude and spirit, that be uill never give out, until 
nature sinks beneath the complicated i\h which press 
upon him* Then, and then only, wili herei>ign hisbur* 
^en and body to the ground. Nor stripes, nor caresses^ 
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nor food, oor tcbU will make bim rise again I His Tlgonr 
is ezhaosted, end life ebbs out apace ! This the Arabs 
•re yerj sensible of» and kindly plunge a sword into the 
breast of the dying beast, to shorten his pangs. Even the 
Arab feels remorse when he commits this deed i his hard* 
ened heart is moved at the loss of a faithful servant.-^ 
Eylei Irwifu 

In the Monthly Magazine for January 1800, is a letter 
firom Professor Heering rcconunending the fnlroductiim 
of these animals at the Cape ; bat the camel Is made only 
for level countries. ** The animal is Tery ill qmilified to 
traTel upon the snow or wet ground i the breailth in 
which they carry their legs, when they slip, often occa* 
sions their splitting theniseWes ; so that when they fall 
with great burdens, they seldom rise again.*' — Jonas Hait- 
woy. 

The African Arabs say, If one should put the questloB^ 
which i» but for you, O Catnef, to go up Mil or down f he 
will make answer, God's curse ligh t on 'em both^ where* 
woever they are to be met wttfc.— Morgan's Hist* of Al^ra* 

No creature seems so peculiarly fitted to the climate 
in which it exists We cannot doubt the nature of the 
one has been adapted to that of the other by some dUpom 
^ng intelligence. Designing the (^^amel to dwell in a conn* 
try where he can find little nourishment, nature has beea 
sparing of her materials in the whole of his formation. 
She has not bestowed upon him the plump fleshinesi of 
the ox, horse, or elephant ; but, limiting herself to wliat 
Is strictly necessary, she has given him a small head witli- 
out ean, at the end of a long neck without flesh. She hot 
taken from his legs and thighs every muscle not ImmedU 
•tely requisite for motion i andy in shorty has bestowed 
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Mt bis urithered body only the vessels and tendons nece»< 
tary to connect bis frame together. She has furnished 
bim with a strong jaw, that he may grind the hardest ali* 
ments; but lest he should consume too much, she hai 
contracted his stomach, and obliged him to chew the 
cbd. She has lined his foot with a lump of flesh, which, 
•liding io the mad, and being no way adapted for climb* 
iiilg, fits bim only for a dry, IcTel, and sandy soil, like 
that of Arabia. She has evidently destined him likewise 
toslayery, by .refusing him every sort of defence against 
bis enemiest 'Destitute of the horns of the bull, the hoofs 
of the horse^ the tooth of the elephant, and the swiftness 
of tke stag, hew can the Camel resist or avoid the at- 
tacks of the lioD, the tyger, or even the wolf? To pre* 
serve the species^ therefore, nature has concealed him ia 
the depths of the vast deserts, where the want of vegeta* 
bles can attract no game, and whence the want of game 
repels every voracious animal. Tyranny must have ex* 
pelled man from the habitable parts of the earth, before 
the Camel could have lost his liberty. Become domestic, 
be bas rendeied habitable the most barren soil the world 
cmitains. H^ alone supplies all his master's wants. The 
milk of the Camel Doorisbes the family of the Arab, un» 
der the various forms of ovrds, cheese, and butter $ an^ 
they often feed upon hit flesh. Slippers and harness are 
ibade of his skin, and teuts and clothing of his hair* 
Heavy burthess are transported by his means, and when 
the earth denies forage to the horse, so vuluable to the 
Bedouin, the she-camel supplies that deficiency by her 
milk,' at no other cost, for so many advantages, than a 
fow stalks of brambles or wormwood, and pounded date 
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kernels. So great is the importance of the Camel to ib6 
deseit, that were it deprived of that useful aolma), U 
must infallibly lose every inhabitant.— FoIiMy. 

Of distant waters^ f c— P. 194. 

"Where any part of these Deserts is sandy and levels 
the horizon is as fit for astronomical observations as the 
sea, and appears, at a small distance, to be no less a col- 
lection of water. It was liltewise equally surprising to 
observe, in what an extraordinary manner every object 
appeared to be magnified within it ; insomuch, that a 
shrub seemed as big as a tree, and a flock of Acbbobbaf 
might be mistaken for a caravan of Camels. This seem- 
ing collection of water always advances about a quar- 
ter of a mile before us, whilst tiie intermediate space ap- 
pears to be in one continued glow, occasioned by the qui- 
vering undulating motion of that quick succession of va- ' 
pours and exhalations, which are extracted by the powers 
ful influence of the sun. — Shaw, 

In the Bahar Danush Is a metaphor drawn from this 
optical deception. *' It is the ancient custom of For- 
tune, and time has long established the habit, that she at 
first bewilders the thirsty travellers in the path of desire, 
by the misty vapour of dl8ap]B>intment ; but when their 
distress and misery has reached extremity, suddenly re- 
lieving them from the dark windings of confusion and 
error, she conducts them to the fountains of enjoyment.** 
" The burning heat of the sun was reflected with dou- 
ble violence from the hot sand, and the distant ridges of 
the hills, seen through the ascending vapour, seemed to 
wave and fluctuate like the unsettled sea.''— ATungo Parft. 
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** I shake the lash over my Caiiiel» ani she qntckeni 
her pace, while the soltry Tapoar rolls in wa?e8 over the 
buniiiig clif&«"— Af oal/afcot. Poem of Tarmfa. 

His tongue was dry and rottg&,«»P, 196. 

Perhaps no traveller but Mr Park ever sarvivcd to n* 
late similar safferlogs. 

^' I poshed oo as fast as pomibley in hopes of reaching 
some watering-place in the coanc^of the night* My thirst 
was by this time become insaiferable i my month was 
parched and inflamed $ a sudden dimness wonld frequent* 
ly come oyer my eyes, with other symptoms of Minting s 
and my horse l>eingTery mnch fatigued , I began serious- 
ly to apprehend that I should perish of thirst. To te- 
lieve the burning pain in my mouth and throat* I chewed 
the leaves of difl'erent shrubs^ but found them all bitter, 
and of no service to me» 

** A little before sun-set, having reached the top of a 
gentle rising, I climbed a Ugh tree, from the topmost 
branches of which I cast a melancholy look over the bar* 
ren wilderness, but without discovering the most distant 
trace of a human dwelling. The same dimsal uniformity 
of shrubs and sand every where presented itself, and the 
horizon was as level and uninterrupted as that of the sea. 

" Descending from the tree, I found my hone devour- 
ing the stubble and brushwood with great avidity i and 
as I was now too (hint to attempt walking, and my horse 
too much fatigued to carry me, I thought it hut an act 
of humanity, and perhaps the last I should ever have 
it in my power to perform, to take oiT his bridle and let 
him shift for himielf s In doing which I was suddenly af< 

VOL. I. K 
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ftcted with •ickncM aod giddineas* and foiling upon the 
gimd, felt as if tliie hour of death Tvas fast approaching. 
Here then, thought 1, after a short bat ineffectual strug- 
gle, terminate all my hopes of being useful in my day and 
generation ; here must the short span of my life come to 
an end.-^I cast (as I believed) a last look on the sur- 
rounding scene, and whilst I reflected on thie awful change 
that was about to take place, this world, with its eqjoy- 
ments, seemed to yanbh from my recollection. Nature, 
howerer, at length resumed its functions $ and on reco- 
Tering my senses, I found myself stretched upon the sand 
with the bridle still in my hand, and the sun just sinking 
behind the trees. I now summoned all my resolution, 
and determined to make another effort to prolong my 
existence. And as the eyening was somewhat cool, I 
resolved to travel as far as my limbs would carry m^ in 
hopes of reaching (my only resource) a watering-place. 
With this view I put the bridle on my horse, and dri- 
ving him Iwfore me, w^nt slowly along for about an 
hour, when I perceived some lightning from the north- 
east, a most delightful sight, for it promised rain. The 
darkness and lightning increased very rapidly; and In 
less than an hour I heard the wind roaring among the 
bushes. I had already opened my mouth to receive the 
refreshing drops which I expected, but I was instantly 
covered with a cloud of sand, driven with such force by 
the wind as to give a very disagfeeable sensation to my 
face and arms, and I was obliged to mount my horse and 
stop under a bush, to prevent being suffocated. The sand 
continued to fly in amazing quantities for near an hour, 
after which I again set forward, and travelled with dif- 
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flcnlty, QBtil ten oVlock. About this time I was agre«« 
abljf surprized by some very Ytvid flaslies of lightning; 
followed by a few heavy drops of raio* In a little time 
the sand ceased to fly, and I alighted, and spread out all 
By clean clothes to collect the rain, which at length I 
saw would certainly lkll««— For more than an hoar It 
rained plentifolly, and I quenched my thlr«t by wtinglng 
and sucking my clothes*"'— Farl:^ Trav9h in the Jnterior 
rf Africa^ 

Could they htne hacX^dAhe Dromedary^ JjfC^P. 196. 

All the time I was in Barbary I could never get sight 
of above three or four Dromedaries. These the Arabs 
call Mehera, the singular is Meheri. They are of seve- 
ral sorts and degrees of value« some worth many common 
Camels, others scarce worth two or three. To look on, 
they seem little different from the rest of that species, 
only I think the excrescence on a Dromedary's back Is 
somewhat less than that of a Camel. What is reported 
of their sleeping, or rather seeming scarce adive, for some 
time after coming into this world, is no fiible. The 
longer they lie so, the more excellent tbey prove In their 
kind, and consequently of higher price and esteem. None 
lie in that trance more than ten days and nights. These 
that do, are pretty rare, and are called Aashari, fk^om 
Aasbara, which signifies ten in Arabic. I saw one such, 
perfectly white all over, belonging to Leila Onmane, 
Princess of that noble Arab Neja, named Heyl ben All, 
I spoke of, and upon which she put a very great value, 
sever sending it abroad but ppon some extraordinary 
accasloDy when the greatest expedition was teqnlredi 
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lUtTlog otherty inferior in »wiftaeaB, for nore ordinary 
meMaccf* They say tliat one of these Aashories wills in 
one nighty and thri^HSh a level country, traYerse as macli 
groond as any sii^le horse can perform in ten, which is 
no exaggeration of the matter, since many lisve affirmed 
to me, that it malLCS nothing of holding its rapid pace* 
which is a most violent hard trot, for fonr^and-twenty 
boars upon a stretch, without Bhewii^ the least sign of 
weariness, or inclination to bait i and that hayimg then 
swallowed a ball or two of a sort of paste, made up of 
barley*meal, and may be a little powder <tf daties amoqg 
it, with a bowl of water, or Camel's milk, if to be bad, 
and which the courier seldom forgets to be provided 
with, in skins, as well for the sustenance of himself as of 
bis Pegasus, the indefatigable animal will seem as fresh 
as at first settling out, and ready to continue running at 
the same scarce credible rate, for as many hours loqger« 
and so on from one extremity of the African DcserU to 
the other I provided its rider could hold out without 
sleep, and other refresh miSnt, This has been. averred to 
Bie, by, I believe, more than a thousand Arabs and Moon, 
all agreeing in evtfry particular. 

I happened to be, once in particular, at the tent of 
that Princess, with Ali ben Mahamoud, the Bey, or 
Vice-Roy of the Algerioe Eastern Province, when he 
went thither to celebrate his nuptials with Ambarca, her 
only daughter, if I mistake not. Among other entertaiiH 
ments she gave her guests, the Ikvourite white Dromedary 
was brought forth, ready saddled and bridled. I say 
bridled, because the thoqg, which serves instead of m 
bridle, was put through the hole poipoiity madft ia the 
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Sristle of the creatare*s nine. The Arab appelated to 
mount, wai stnitly ]aced« from the very loim qaite to 
bis throat, in a itroog leathern jacket ; they neirer riding 
these animals any otherwise accoutred ; so Impetuonsly 
violent are the concussions the rider undeigees, doriog 
that rapid motion, that were he to be loose, I much 
^aestion whether a few hours such uninterraittiqg agita- 
tion would not endanger the bursting of some of his en- 
trails; and this the AralM scruple not to acknowledge* 
We were to be dlTorted with seemg this fine Aasharl run 
against some of the swiftest barbs In the whole N^a» 
which is famed for having good ones, of the true Libyan 
breed, shaped like greyhounds, and which will sometimes 
ran down an ostridge $ which few of the very best can 
pretend to do, especially upon a hafd ground, perfectly 
level* We all started like racers, and for the first spurt, 
most of the best mounted among us kept up pretty weU| 
but our grass-fed hones soon flagged : several of the LI* 
byan and Mumidiaa ruaners held pace till we, who stili 
followed upon a good round liaad-grilop, could no longer 
discern them, and then gave oat i as we were told after 
their return* When the Dromedary had been out of onr 
^ht about half an hour, we again espied It flying to* 
wards' us with an amaaing vdocity, and in a very fcfw 
moments was among us, and seemingly nothing concern* 
ed I while the horses and mares were all in a foam, and 
scarce able to breathe, as was, likewise, a fleet, tall 
greyhound bitch* of Ae young Prince's, who had follow* 
ed and kept pace the wliolo time, and was no sooner got 
back to us, but lay down panting as If ready to expire* I 
cannot UA how omny miles we went i bat we were near 
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three boon in comiag leisarely back to jhe tent!^ yet 
made do itop in the way. The young Prince Hamet ben 
al Gnydom ben Sakhari, and his youoger brother Mes- 
soud, told their new brother-in»law^ that they defied all 
the potentates of Africa to shew him soch an Aasharl ; 
and the Arab who rode it, challenged the Bey to lay his 
lady a wager of 1000 dacats* that he did not bring him 
an answer to a letter from the Prince of Wargala* in less 
than fbar days, though Leo Africanus^ Marmoi, and sere- 
ral others, assure us, that it is no less than forty Spanish 
leagues, of four miles each, south of Toggnrt, to which 
place, upon another occasion, as I slwtt observe, we 
made six tedious days march from the neighbourhood of 
Biicara, north of which we were then, at least thirty 
hours riding, if I remember rightly. However, the Bey, 
who was a native of Biscara, and c6mequently well ac» 
quainted with the Sahara, durst not take him up. By all 
circumstaoces, and the description given us, besides wblU 
I know of the matter myself, it could not be much less 
than 400 miles, and as many back again, the fellow offer- 
ed to ride, in so short a time i nay, many other Arabs 
boldly proffiered to venture all they were worth in the 
.world, that he would perform it with all the ease imgip 
aablc.— Morgan'* Hittorjf cfAlgicn* 

Cheoier sa^s " the Dromedary can travel SO leagues ia 
a day ; his motion is so rapid, that the rider is obliged to 
be girthed to the saddle, and to havo a handkerchief be- 
fore his mouth to break the current of the wind/* Tliese 

accounts are probably much exaggerated. 
<* The royal couriers in Persia wear a white sash gini* 

ed from the shoulders to their wai9t many times acoond. 
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Ibeir bodies, by which means they are enabled (o ride 
for maoy days without great fotigue."— Himviiy* 

The dreadfikl coUtmnt mooU—P. 196. 

We were here at once sorprised aod terrified by a siglK 
sarely the most maipnificent in the world. lo that vast 
expanse of desert, from W. and to N.W. of as, we saw 
a number of prodigious pillars of sand at diiferent dis- 
tances, at times moTiog with great celerity, at others 
stalking with a majestic slowness : at intervals, we thought 
they were coming in a very few moments to overwhelm 
us, and small quantities of sand did actually, more than 
once, reach us. Again they would retreat so as to be al- 
most out of sight, their tops reaching to the very clouds. 
There the tops often separated from the bodies, and 
these once di^oined, dispersed in the air, and did not ap- 
pear more. Sometimes they were broken near the mid- 
dle, as if struck with a large cannon shot* About noon, 
they began to advance with considerable swiftness upon 
us, the wind being very strong at north. Eleven of them 
ranged along side of us about the distance of three miles* 
The greatest diameter of the largest appeared to me at 
that distance, as if it would measure ten feet. They re- 
tired from us with a wind at 8. £. leaving an impression 
upon my mind to which I can give no name ; though 
sarely one ingredient in it was fear, with a considerable 
deal of wonder and astonishment. It was in vain, to think 
of flying, the swiftest horse, or fastest sailing ship, could 
be of no use to carry us out of this danger, and the fall 
persuasion of this rivetted me as if to the spot where I 
stood. 
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Oa the iStliy the sane appearance ef movinif pillars of 
sand p i es cate d thennehrcf to us, only they seemed to be 
more in nombefy and less in sIeo. They came seyeral 
times in a direction close upon ns i that is, I believe, 
withla less than two miles. They began Immediately af- 
ter san-ffise, like a thick wood, and almost darkened the 
sun. His rays shiniqg through them for near an hoar, 
giiTe them an i^pearance of plllan of fire. Onr people 
now became desperate : the Greeks shrieked out, and 
said it was the day of jodgment* Ismael prononnced it 
to be hdly and the Tacororles that the world was on Are. 



C^e iFift^ iBooft* 



Thcu katt giri^ me with itrength unio the htUtU ; thotk 
h0it tukdikid under me ihoie that rote Mp agairut me, 

Fsalcn xviiU 39. 
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THALABA THE DESTROYER. 



THE FIFTH BOOK. 



I. 

Whbk Thalaba from adoration rose. 

The air was cool, the sky 

With welcome clouds o'ercast. 

Which soon came down in rain. 

He lifted*up his feverM face to heaven. 

And bar'd his head, and stretch'd his hands 

To that delightful shower, 

And felt the coolness flow through every limb, 

Freshening his powers of life. 

% 

A loud quick panting ! Thalaba Yooks up, 

He starts, and his instinctive hand 
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GnMps the knife hilt; for dose beside 

A lyger passes bim. 

An mdoleDt and languid eye 

The passing lyger torn'd ; 

His head was hanging down. 

His dry tongue lolfing lour. 

And the short panting of his' fevered breath 

Came through his hot parchM nostrils painfully. 

The young Arabian knew 

The purport of his hurried pace. 

And following him in hope. 

Saw joyfiil from a&r 
TheT^ger Btoap and drink. 

8. 
The desert Pelican had built her nest 

In that deep solitude. 

And now, retum'd from distant flight, ' 

Fraught with the river*stream, 

Her load of water had disburthen'd there. 

Her young in the refreshing bath 

Dipt down their callow heads, 

Fill'dtheswoln membrane from their plumeless throat 
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Pendant, aod bOb yet soft ; 

And buojant with ardi'd breast, 

Plied in unpractis'd stroke 

The oars of their broad feet. 

They, as the spotted prowler of the wild 

Laps the cool waive^ around their mother crowd. 

And nestle underneath her oatqpread wings. 

The spotted prowler of the wild 

Lapt the cool wave, and satiate, from the nest. 

Guiltless rf blood, withdrew. 

The mother bird had mov'd not, 
But cowering o'er her nestlings. 

Sate confident and fearless, 

And watch'd the wonted guest. 

But when the human visitant approach'd. 

The alarmed Pelican 

Retiring from that hostile shape,' 

6athers her young, and menaces with wings, 

And forward thrusts her threatening necky 

Its feathers ruffling in her wrath, 

Bold with maternal fear. 
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Thalaba drank, and in the water-«kiii 

Hoarded the predous element 

Not all he took, but in the large nest left 

Store that sufficed for life ; 

And journeying onward, blest the Carrier Bird^ 

And blest, in thankfulness, 

Their common Father, provident for alk 

5. 

With strength renewed, and confident in &ith>. 

The son of Hodeirah proceeds ; 

Till after the long toil of many a day. 

At length Bagdad appeared. 

The City of his search. 

He hastening to the gate» 

Roams o'er the city with insatiate eyes ; 

Its thousand dwellings, o'er whose level rooft 

Fair cupolas appeared, and high-domed mosques» 

And pointed minarets, and cypress groves, 
, Every where scattered in unwithering green. 

6. 
Thou too art fallen, Bagdad ! City of Feace» 
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Thou too hast had thy dayi 

And loathsome Ignoraocei and brute Servitude^ 

Pollute thy dwellings now, 

Erst for the Mighty and the Wise renowned* 

O yet illustrious for remembered famey 

Thy founder the Victorious« and the pomp * 

Of Harouoi for whose name by blood defil'd^ 

Yahia% and the blameless BarmecidesS 

Genius hath wrought salvation; and the years 

When Scienoe with the good Al-Maimon dwelt ; 

So one day may the Crescent from thy Mosques 

Be pluck'd by Wisdom, when the enlightened ana 

Of Europe conquers to redeem the East ! 

7. 

Then Pomp and Pleasure dwelt within her walls ; 

The Merchants of the East and of the West 

' Met in her arch'd Bazars; 

All day the. active poor 

Shower'd a cp(d comfort o'er her thronging streets ; 

Labour was busy in her looms; 

Through all her open gates 

Long troops of laden Camels lin'd her roads, 
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And TiffOB on fau tamelen current bore 
Armenian harvests to her 



& 

But not in sumptuous Caranransery 

The adyenturer idles Ihere^ 

Nor satiates wonder with her pomp and wealth ; 

A long day's distanee from the waUs 

Stands mined Babylon ! 

The time of action k at hand ; 

The hope that for so many a year 

Hath been his daify thought, his nq;htly dream. 

Stings to more renrtlessness. 

He loaths all lingering that delays the hour 

When, fiili of glory, from his quest retum'd. 

He on the pillar of the Tent belov'd 

Shall hang Hodekrah^s sword. 

Si 

The many-colMr'd domes 

Yet wore one dudey hue ; 

The Cranes upon theMoe^e 

Kept thdr night-clatter stiB| 
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When through the gale the early Traveller past. 

And when at evening o'er the swampy plain 

The Bittern's boom came far. 

Distinct in darkness seen. 

Above the low horiz<m's lingering light 

Rose the near ruins of old Babylon. 

la 

Once from her loffy walls the Charioteer 
Look'd down on swarming mj^riads; once she flung 

Her arches o'er Euphrates' coaquer'd tide. 

And through her brazen portals when she pour'd 

Her armies forth, the distant nations look'd 

As men who watch the thunder-cloud in fear. 

Lest it should burst above them. She was Mien, 

The Queen of Cities, Babylon, was fallen ! 

Low lay her bulwark ; the black Scorpion bask'd 

In the palace courts ; within the sanctuary 

The She-WolEhid her whelps. 

Is yonder huge and shapeless heap, what once 

Hath been the aerial Gardens, he^ht on height 

Rising like Media's mountains crown'd with wood, 

Work of imperial dotage i where the fane 
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Of Belus? where the Golden Image now, 

Which at the sound of dulcimer and lute^ 

Cornet and sackbut, harp and psaltery. 

The Assyrian slaves ador'd i 

A labyrinth of ruins^ Babylon 

Spreads o'er the blasted plain : 

The wandering Arab never sets his tent 

Within her walls ; the Shepherd eyes afar 

Her evil towers, and devious drives his.flock. 

Alone unchanged, a free and bridgeless tide>. 

Euphrates rolls along,, 

Eternal Nature's work* 

11. 

{Through the broken portal, 

Over weedy fragment^ 

Thalaba went his way. 

Cautious he trod^ and felt 

The dangerous ground before him with his bovr. 

The Jackal started at his steps; 

The Stork, alarmM at sound of man. 

From her broad nest upon the old pillar top^ 

Aftighted fled on flapping wings; 
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The Adder, m her haunts disturbed,* 
Lanced at the intruding staff her arrowy tongue. 

12. 
Twih'ght and moonshine dimly mingling gave 
An awful light obscure, 
Evening not wholly dos'd, 
The Moon still pale and faint. 
An awful light obscure, 
Broken by many a mass of blackest shade ; 
Long column stretching dark through weeds and mo3S> 
Broad length of lofty wal1> 
Whose windows lay in light. 
And of their former shape, low-arch'd or square. 
Rude outline on the earth 
Kgur^d, with long grass fringed* 

13. 
Reclin'd against a column's broken shaft, 

Unknowing whitherward to bend his way,. 

He stood, and gaa'd around. 

The Ruins closed him in ; 

It seem'd as if no foot of man 
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For ages had intraded there* 

Soon at approaching stqp 

Startmgy he tum'd and saw 

A Warrior in the moon-beam drawing near. 

Forward the Stranger came, 

And with a carious eye 

Perui'd the Arab youth* 

« And who art thou/' he cried, 

<< That at an hour like this 

« Wanderest in Babylon i 

<' A way-bewilder*d traveller, seekest thou 

** The ruinous shelter here i 

** Or oomest thou to hide 

** The plunder of the night i 

** Or hast thou spells to make 

** These ruins, yawning from their rooted base^ 

** Disclose their seoret wealth V* 

14. 

The youth replied, ^ Nor wandering travelier, 

^ Nor robber of the night, 

<< Nor skili'd in spells am L 

<< I seek the Angels bere^ 
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" Haruth and Maruth. Stranger, in thy tum^ 

<' Why wander'gt thou in Babylont 

*' And who art thou, the questioner V^ 

15. 
The man was fearless, and the tempered pride 

Which toned the voice of Thalaba 

Displeased not hiin» himself of haughty heart* 

Heedless he answer'd, ** Knowest thou 

*i Their cave of punishment V* 

16. 

T:EtA]:.ABA* 

Vunly I seek it* 

Stranger* 

Art thou firm of foot 

To tread tjbe ways of danger? 

Thalaba, 

Pomt the path ! 

Stranger. 

Young Arab ! if thou hast a heart can beat 

Evenly in danger ; if thy bowels yearn not 

With human fears, at scenes where undisgraced 
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I 

The soldier, tried in battle, iqight look back 

And tremble^ follow me ! . ^ for I am bomid 

Into that cave of horrors. 

17. 

Thalaba 

Gazed on his comrade: he was yoUng, of port 

Stately and strong ; belike his face had pleas'd 

A woman's eye, but the youth read in it 

Unrestrained passions,* the obdurate soul 

Bold in all evil daring ; and it taught. 

By Nature's irresistible instinct, doubt 

Well-tim'd and wary. Of himself assur'd. 

Fearless of man, and confident in faith, 

<< Lead on !'' cried Thalaba. 

Mohareb led the way; 

And through the ruin'd streets, 

And through the fiirther gate, 

They past in silence on. 

18. 
What sound is borne on the wind f , 
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Is it the storm that shakes 

The thousand oaks of the forest i 

But Thalaba's long locks 

Flow down his shoulders moveless, and the wind 

In his loose mantle raises not one fold. 

Is it the river^s roar 

Dash'd down some rocky descent ? 

Along the level plain 

Euphrates glides unheard. 

What sound disturbs the night> 

Loud as the summer forest in the stom^ 

As the river that roars among rocks ? 

19. 

And what the heavy cloud 

That hangs upon the vale. 

Thick as the mist o'er a weU-water'd plain 

Settling at evening when the cooler air 

Lets its day-vapours fall; 

Black as the sulphur-doud. 

That through Vesuvius, or from Hecla's mouth, 

Rolls up, ascending from the infernal fires. 



ti 
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Vtma Ait'f biftomen lake 

That heavy cloud ascends; 

That everlasting roar 

From where its gushmg i^rings 

Boll their black billows up. 

Silent the Arab youth. 

Along the verge of that wide lake, 

FoUow'd Mohareb's way. 

Toward a ridge of rooks that bank'd its side* 

There flrom a cave, with torrent fi)rce> 

And everlasting roar. 

The black bitumen roll'd. 

The moon-light lay upon the rocks; 

Their crags were visible. 

The shade of jutting diffii^ 

And where broad lichens whitened some smooth spot> 

'*" And where the ivy hung 

Its flowing tresses down* 

A little way ^within the cave 

The moonlight fell, glossing the sable tide 

That gush'd tumultuous out* 

A little way it entered, then the rock 
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ATchiDg its entrance, and the winding way, 
Dtt-ken'd the unseen depths. 

No eye of mortal matt, 

If unenabled by enchanted spell. 

Had pierced those fearfol depths; 

For mingling with the roar 

Of the portentous torrent, oft were heard 

Shrieks, and wild yells that scar'd 

The brooding Eagle from hqr midnight nest. 

The affrighted countrymen 

Call it the Mouth of Hell ; 

And ever when their way leads near, 

They hurry with averted eyes. 

And dropping their beads fast, 

Pronounce the Holy Name. 

There pausing at the cavern mouth, 
Mohareb tum'd to Thalaba, 
" Now darest thou enter in ?•' 
** Behold !" the youth replied/ 

VOL. 1. I* 
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And leading in bn turn the dangerous way^ 
Set foot within the cave. 

** Stay, Madman V[ cried his comrade ; *' wouldst thou ru$h 

^* Headlong to certain death ? 

^ Where are tbme arms to meet 

** The Guardian of the Passage V* A loud shriek. 

That shook along the windings of the caTe> 

Scattered the youth's reply. 

Mohard), when the long re-echoing ceas'd« 

Exclaim'dy *^ Pate ftvour'd thee, 

^* Young Arab 1 when she wrote upon thy brow 

** The meeting of to*night; 

'< Else surely had thy name 

** This hour been blotted from the Book of Life!'* 

25. 

So saymg, fiom beneath 

His cloak a bag he drew: 

<< Young Arab ! thou art brave>'' he cried. 
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« But tbus to rush on danger unprepaf*d| 

<< As lions spring upon the hunter's spear, 

** Is blind) brute courage. Zohak keeps the cave^ 

** Giantly tyrant of primeval days. 

<< Force cannot win the passage." Thus he said. 

And from his wallet drew f human hand, 

Shrivell'd, and dry, and blade, 

And &tting as he spake 

A ti^r in its hold. 

Pursued : ** A^murderer on the stake had died ; 

" I drove the Vulture from his limbs> and lopt 

<* The hand that did the murder, and drew up 

** The tendouHstrings to dose its grasp, 

** And in the sun and wind 

** Parch'd it, nine weeks ezpos'd. 

** The Taper, • • but not here the place to impart^ 

<< Nor hast thou done the rites, 

** That fit thee to partake the mystery. 

** Look 1 it bums clear, but with the air around^ 

** Its dead ingredients mingle deathiness. 

** This when the Keeper of the Cave shall feel, 

** Maugre the doom of Heaven, 

*^ The saltttaiy spell 
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^ Shall lull hiB penal agony to sleep, 
** And leave the passage free. 






96. 

Thalaba answer'd not* 

Nor was there time for answer noW| 

For lo ! Mohareb leads^ 

An^o'er the vaulted cave^ 

. Trembles the accursed taper's feeble light* 

There where the narrowing chasm 

Rose loftier in the hilly 

Stood Zohak, wretched man> condemned to keep 

.His Cave of punishment. 

His was the frequent scream 

l^hich fiur away the prowling Jackal heard. 

And howl'd in terror back : 

For from his shoulders grew 

Two snakes of monster size. 

Which ever at his head 

Alm*d eager their keen teeth 

To satiate raving hunger with his brain* 

He» in the eternal conflicti oft would seize 

Their swelling necks, and in his giant grasp 

10 
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Bruise them, and rend their flesh with bloody nails^ 

And howl for agonyi 

Feeling the pangs he gave^ for of himself 

Inseparable parts, his torturers grew. 

27. 

To him approaching n^fw, 

Mohareb held the withered asm. 

The taper of enchanted power. 

The unhallowed spell in hand unholy held 

Now minister'd to mercy ; heavily 

The wretch's eye-lids clos'd; 

And welcome and unfelt 

Like the release of deaths 

A sudden sleep fell on his vital powecs. 

28. 

Yet though along the cave 

Lay Zohak's giant limbs. 

The twin«born serpents kept the narrow pass. 

Kindled their fiery eyesi. 

Darted their tongues of terror, and roll'd out 

Then: undulating length* 



> 
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the kmg streamen of some gaOant ship 

Bnoy'd on Uie wavy air, 

StOl BtniggliDg to flow on, and still wilUield. 

The scent of living flesh 

Inflam'd their appetite. 

» 99. 

Flrepax'd for aD the perils of the cave, 
Mohareb came. He firom his wallet drew 
Two faoman heads, yet warm* 
O hard of heart ! whom not the visible power 
Of retributive Justice, and the doom 
Of Zohak in his sight, 
Deterr'd from equal crime ! 
Two human heads, yet warm, he laid 
Before the scaly guardians of the pass* 
They to their wonted banquet of old years 
Tum'd eager, and the narrow pass was free. 

sa 

And now before their path 

The opening cave dilates ; 

They reach a spacious vault, 
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Where the black rirer fountains bunt their way. 

Now as a whirlwind's force 

Had centered on the spring. 

The gushing flood roll'd up ; 

(And now the deaden'd roar 

Echoed beneath them, as its sudden pause 

Left wide a dark abyss, 

Ado?m whose fethomless gulphs the eye was lostt 

SI. 

Blue flames that hover'd o'er the springs 

Hung through the Cavern their uncertain light; 

Now waving on the waves they lay. 

And now their fiery curb 

Flow'd in long tresses up, 

And now contracting, glow'd with whiter heat. 

Then up they shot again, 

Dartbg pale flashes through the tremulous air ; 

The flames, the red and yellow sulphur-smoke. 

And the Mack darkness of the vault, 

Commingling indivisibly. 
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92. 

<< Here/' quoth Mohareb^ ** do the Angels dwell, 

*< Hie Teachers of Enchantment.'' Thalaba 

Then raised his voice, and cried, 

** Haruth and Maruth, hear me ! not with rites 

** Accursed, to disturb your penitenccy 

<< And learn forbidden lore, 

<* Repentant Apgels, seek I your abode. 

** Me Allah and the Prophet mission heroj 

** Their chosen servant I. 

** Tell me the Talisman."—. 

SS. 

** And dost thou think," 

Mohareb cried, as with a scornful smile 

He glanced upon his comrade, '* dost thou think 

'< To trick them of their secret? for the dupes 

'* Of human kind keep thb lip-righteousness I 

** 'Twill serve thee in the Mosque 

'* And in the Market-place, 

^* But Spirits view the heart. 

*' Only by strong and torturing spells enforced, 

<* Those stubborn Angels teach the charm 

** By which we must descend*" 
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«< Descend !" said Thalaba. 

But then the wrinkling smile 

Forsook Mohareb's ch^ek. 

And darker feelings settled on his brow* 

<( Now by my souly'* quoth he, " and I believe 

** Idiot ! that I have led 

^ Some cameUkneed prayer-monger through the cave! 

^ What brings thee hicher I thou should'st have a hut 

^ By some Saint's grave beside the public way». 

** There to less-knowing fools 

** Retail thy Koran scraps^ 

** And in thy turn, die chret-like at last 

^ In the dung-perfume of thy sanctity! • • 

'* Ye whom I seek ! that, led by me, 

" Feet uninitiate tread 

^ Your threshold, this atonesi. 

« Fit sacrifice he Ms !'* 

And forth he flash'd his scjnnetar. 

And raised the murderous blovv^, 

35^ 
There ceased his power ; his lifted arm,, 

l2 
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SoBpended by the speU, 

HuDg impotent to strike* 

** Poor Hypocrite I** cried he, 

^ And this then b thy faith 

<< In Allah and the Prophet ! theyhadfiUl'd 

'' To M?e the^ but for Slq^'s stolen aid; 

<< Yea, they had left thee yonder Serpents' meal, 

'* But thaty in prudent cowardice, 

*< The chosen Semmt of the Lord came in, 

M Safe follower of my path P' 

86i 

^ Blaqphemer ! dost ihou boast of guiding toe i^ 

Kindling with pride, ^oUi nialaba, 

« Blin^y the wicked work. . 

<' The righteous will of Heaven ! 

** Sayest thou, that^ dilBdent of God, 

^* In magic spells I trust? 

« Liar 1 let witness this I" 

And he drew off AbdaldaA Ring, 

And cast it in the gulph. 

A skinny hand came up, 

And caught it as iifdV 

And peals of devilish laughter shook the Cave» 
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ST. 

Then joy mifiaiM Mohareb's cfaeek. 

And Thahba beheld 

The blue blade gleam^ descendmg to destroy* 

98» 

The undefended youth 

Sprung forward, and he seiz'd 

Mohareb in hk grasps 

And grappled with him breast to breast. 

Sinewy and large of limb Mohareb was^ 

Broad-shoulder^dy and his joints 

Knit firm, and in the strife 

Of danger practised welL 

Hme had not thus matured young Thalaba : 

But now the enthusiast mindi 

The inspiration of his aoid 

Poured Tigoor like the strength 

Of madness through his frame. 

Mohareb reels before him 1 he right on^ 

With knee, with breast, with arm* 

Frenes the irtaggenng fbe 1 

And now upon the brink 



Of that tremendoos q^iingy • • • 

There widi finah haapviae, and a rash of force» 

Me tlinitt lum finom bis bold* 

The upiriiirinig flood recriv'd 

Mdiareb, then, absorbed, 
Engol[ihM bim in tbe abysa. 



ThaUba'a breath came fiiaC, 

Andy pantiDg, he brealh'd out 

A broken prayer of tfaankfidneflB. 

At length be q»ke^ and said, 

^ Hamth and Mamth 1 are je here ? 

^ Or baa that evil guide mided my search i 

« I, Tbalaba, the Servant of the Lord» 

** Invoke yon. Hear me> Angek ! so may Heaven 

^ Accept and mitigate yomr penitence. 

^ I go to root from earth the Sorcerer broody 

•* Tell me the needfiil Talisman!" 

4a 

Thus as be spake, recmnbent on the rock 
Beyond the bladk abyss^ 
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Their forms grew visible* 

A settled sorrow sate upon their brows^ 

Sorrow alone, for trace of guilt and shame 

Now nought remained ; and gradual as by prayer 

The sin was purged away. 

Their robe of glory, purified of stain^ 

Resum'd the lustre of its native light. 

41. 

In awe the youth received the answering voice^ 

^ Son of Hodeirah ! thou hast prov'd it here ^ 

«< The Talisman is Faith.*' 



NOTES TO BOOK V. 



Laps the cool wom, ^c-^P, 889« 

The Pelican makes choice ef dry and desert places to 
lay her eggs ; when her ^oung are hatched, she is obliged 
to briqg water to then . from great distances. To enable 
Iter to perform this necessaryofice, Nature has provided 
her with a large sack, which extends from the tip of the 
nnder mandlUe of her bill to the throats and holds as 
much water as will supply her brood for several days. 
This water she pouts Into thencsti to cool her young* to 
allay their thirst, and to teach them to swim. Lionst 
Tygen, and other rapacious animals, resort to these nesta^ 
and drink the water, and are said not to iiyure the 
youi^4— iSflwaie's PhUo$ophy of Natural Htifory. 

Jt is peiiiaps from thto power of carrying a supply of 
water that the pelican is called Jimmel el Bahatf the Car 
mel of the River. Bruce notices a curious blunder upon 
this sulyect in the translation of Norden's Travels. On 
looking Into Mr Norden's Voyage, says he, I was struck 
ftt irst sight with this paragraph t ** We 8aw# this day* 
»biiiidaiice of camels $ but they did not come near enough 
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for ui to shoot them.** I thought with myielf, to shoot 
camels to K||;ypt, would be very little betterthan to shoot 
men, and that it was very lacky for him the camels did 
not come near, if that was the only thiog that prcTented 
him* Upoo loorking at the note, I see it is a small mis* 
take of the translator, who says, that in the original it is 
Chameaux dVau, Water Camels ; bat whether they area 
particular species of camels,, or a different kind of animal,, 
he docs not know. 

Every where ieatter*d, jfc*— >P. 830. 

These prominent features of an Oriental city will be 
found in all the yiews of Sir John Chardi'n. 

The mosques^tfae minarets, and numerous cupolas, form 
a splendid spectacle i and the flat rooft of the houses, 
which are sitoated on the hills, rising one behind an- 
other, present a succession of hangiqg terraces, inter* 
•pevsed with cypress and poplar trees* * 

BuueCiNat. Hiat. of AUppo. 

The circuit of Ispahan* taking in the suburbs, is not 
less than that of Paris ; but Paris contains ten times the 
number of its inhabitants. It Is not^ however, astonbh- 
log that this city is. so ezteiislTe and so thinly peopled, 
becaase every family has lt» own house, and almost every 
house its garden ; so that there fo much void ground* 
From wliatever side you arrive, you first discover the 
lowers of the Moiques, and- then the trees which surround 
the houses ; at a distanoe, Ispahan resembles a forest 
more than a town.*— >raeeraier. 

Of Alexandria, Volney says, <^ the spreadiag palm* 
Irees, the terraced housesi which seem to have no roo^. 
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the lofty Blender minarets, all announce to the tniTeU^ 
that he is in another world.*' 

Thou too art fatten, Bagdad I City ^ Peace.— P. 830. 

Almanzor riding one day with his courtiers along the 
banks of the Tigris, where Seleocia formerly stood, was 
JO delighted with the beanty of the country, that he 
Ksolved there to build his new capital. Whilst he was 
conversing with hhi attendants upon this prqject, one of 
them, separating from the rest, met a hermit, whose cell 
was near, and entered into talk with him, and communi- 
cated the design of the Caliph* The Hermit replied, he 
well knew, by a tradition of the country, that a city 
would one day be built in that plain, but that its founder 
would be a man called Moclas, a name very diflTerent 
from both those of the Caliph, Giaifar and Almanzor* 

The Officer rfjolned Almansor, and repeated his con^ 
▼enation with the Hermit. As soon as the Caliph heard 
the name of Moclas, he descended from his hone, pros* 
trated himself, and returned thanks to God, for that he 
was chosen to execute his orders. His courtiers waited 
for ao explanation of this conduct with eagerness, and 
the Caliph told them thus : During the Caliphate of the 
Ommiades, my brothers and myself being very young, 
and possessing very little, were obliged to live in tha 
eooatry, where each In rotation was to provide suste- 
nance for the whole. On one of my da^fs, as I was with- 
out money, and had no means of procuring food, I took 
a bracelet belonging to my nurse, and pawned it. This 
wonsan made a great outcry, and, afler much search, 
ilMoversd that I had been the thief. In her aqger iha 
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ftbosed me pleotifiUly* and, amonj; other tenns o( 
proach, she called me Moclas, the name of a famou 
robber in those dajfS ; and, daring the rest of her life, she 
never called me by any other name. Therefore I know 
that God has destbied me to perform this work. 

Marigmf* 
Almanzor named his new city Dar-al-Salam, the City 
of Peace ; bat it obtained the name of Bagdad^ from that 
of this Hermit, who dwelt upon its site. 

Tl^ founder the Vtetoriout^ ^c— P. 231; 

AUnansor signifies the Yictorioos. 

Bagdad was founded in consequeace of a slngnlar so- 
perstition. A sect called RaTondieas conceived, that 
they ought to render those honours to the Caliphs which 
the Moslem hold should only be paid to the Deity. 
They therefore came in great nombert to Hascbemia» 
where the Caliph Almanaor usually resided, and made 
around his palace the same processions and ceremoniet 
which the Moslem make around the Temple at Mecca. 
The Caliph prohibited this, commanding them not to 
profane a religious ceremony which ought to be reserred 
solely to the Temple at Mecca. The Ravendiens dU 
not regard the prohibition, and continued to act as be* 
lore. 

Ahnanzor, seeiqg their obstinacy, resolved to cooqpea 
it, and hfffuk by anestiof a hundred of these fanatics* 
This astonished them; but they soon recovered tbeic 
courage, took anasj m arched to the prison, forced the 
doois, driivered their friends, and then returned to asabs 
their proceirion round the palace in fe f Cff eai D e ef the 
Caliph. 
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Enraged at this iinoleiicey the Caliph pnt himself at 
tlie head of hb guards, and advanced against the Raven- 
diensy expecting that his appearance would immediately 
disperse them. Instead of this, they resisted and repul- 
sed him so Tigorously, that he had nearly £ftllen a vio- 
tim. But timely succours arrlTed, and after a great 
•laughter^ these fanatics were expelled the town. Thto 
singular rebellion, arising firom excess of loyalty, so dis> 
gusted Almanzor, that he determined to forsake the town 
which had witnessed it, and accordingly laid the founda- 
tion of Bagdad.— Jfor^y. 

Ma in K€r arched Baum.^^. S31. 

The houses in Penia are not in the same place with 
their shops, which stand for the most part in long and 
large arched streets, forty or fifty feet high; which 
streets are called Basar, or the Market, and make the 
heart of the city, the houses being in the out-parts, and 
haTing almost all gardens belonging to them.— C^rdln. 

At Taurls, he says, *< there are the fairest Basars that 
are In any place of Asia ; and it b a lovely sight to see 
their vast extent, their largeness, their beautiful Dnomos, 
and the arches over them." 

At Bagdad the Bazars are all ranlted, otherwise the 
merchants could not remain in them on account of the 
heat They are also watered two or three times a-day» 
and a number of the poor are paid for rendering thb sor* 
Tice to the public— Tavemicr. 

Kxeter Change b a Bazar, 
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jlmd Tigrii m Ait UmtUtt eurrmt ftorew— P. 8SS. 

Ob the other side of the river, towards Arabia, OTCr 
afaiast the city, there is a &ire place, or towoe, and in 
it a &ir Baiarro for BMrchaaCi, with very many lodg- 
inp, where the gicatot part of the merchants itraqgen 
which come to Babylon do lie with their merchandise* 
The passiOK over Tigris firom Babylon to this Borongh 
is by a los^ bridge^ awde of boates, chained together 
with great chaiocs : provided, that when the river wax* 
cth great with tlie abundance of nine that fiUletlb then 
they opeo the bridge in the middle, where the one-halfb 
of the bridge faUeth to the walles of Babylon, and the 
other to the brinhs of this Itorongh, on the other side of 
the river j and as long as the bridge i» open, they passt 
the river in small boats, with great danger* because of 
the smallnfwe of the boats, and the overlading of them, 
that with the flercenesse of the stream they be over* 
throwen, or els the streame doth carry them away ; M 
that by thb meanes many people are lost and drowned* 

Cmuur FnderidQ m Haklmgt. 

Here are great store of victnals, which come firom Ar-^ 
menia down the river of Tygris. They are brooght npoB 
raftes made of goate^ skinaes blown fhll of wind, and 
hordes la>de upon them ; which beiqg discharged, thej 
open their skinnes, and carry them backe by Camels. 

Baipk FiUk m Hakhi^U 

Tke mamf'colow^d domes.— P. 834. 
In Tavemier*s time there were five Mosques at Bag- 
dad, two of them line, their large domes coveved with 
famiihed tiles of dUTerent colonis. 
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Kepi theiT night-elAtter itilL^P. 299. 

At Bagdad are many craoes, who baild their nests apoa 
the tops of the minarets, and the loftiest houses. 

At Adanaqni, cranes are so abandaot, that there !• 
scarcely a house which has not several nests upon It. 
They are very tame^ and the inhabitants never molest 
them. When any thing disturbs these birds, they make 
a violent clatter with their long beaks, which is some- 
time repeated by the others all over the town ; and this 
noise will sometimes continue for several minutes. It is 
as load as a watchman's rattle, and not much unlike it 
in sound.— ^ocJfvon* 

The cranes were now arrived at their respective quar- 
ters, and a couple had made their nest, which is bigger 
in circumference than a bushel, on a dome close by our 
chamber. This pair stood, side by side, with great gra- 
vity, shewing no concern at what was transacting beneath 
them, but at intervals twisting about their long necks, 
and clattering with their beaks, turned behind them 
upon their backs, as it were in concert. This was con- 
tinued the w hole night* An Owl, a bird also unmolest* 
ed, was perched hard by, and [as frequently hooted* 
The erane ii tall, like a heron, but much larger i the 
body white, with black pinions, the neck and legs very 
lo^g, the head small, and the bill thick* The Turks call 
it friend and brother, believing it has an affection for 
their nation, and will accompany them Into the countries 
they shall conquer. In the course of our journey we 
•aw one hopplotg on a wall with a single leg, the maimed 
■tump wrapped in linen. 

Chandkr't Travelt in Mia Min9r, 
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The Bititrm'shoom emu far. — P. 2S3. 

I win rise up acaiist tbcm, saith the Lord of Hosti, 
and cat off from Babylon the name and remnant^ and son 
and nepbewt saith the Lord. I will also make it a pos- 
sesion for the Bittern and pools of water* 

Jaaiak, zi?. 88, 8S* 

Omc^fnm her Itfy vUt t&e Chortoeeer.— P. 853. 

WaUs within 

Whose large indosnre the mde hind, or gnides 

His ploof h, or binds his sheaves, while shepherds gnard 

Their flocks, secure of ill : on the broad top 

Six chariots rattle in eirtended front. 

Each side hi lensth, in height, in solid bnlk. 

Reflects its opposite a perfect square ; 

Scarce sixty thousand paces can mete out 

The vast circumference. An hundred gates 

Of polished bram lead to that central point. 

Where through the midst, bridged o'er with wondrous 

art, 
Euphrates leads a navigable stream, 
Branch'd firom the current of his roariqg flood. 

lUhert^i Judah Re^ored. 

Hath heem the aeHal Gardens^ $c.*— P. 2S8« 

Within the walls 
Of Babylon was rais'd a lofty mound. 
Where flowers and aromatic shrubs adom'd 
The pensile garden. For Nebassar's qaeen^ 
Fatigued with Babylonia's level plains, 
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SIgh'd for her Median home, where natare's hand 
Had scoop'd the Yale, and cloth*d the moontain*s side 
With many a verdant wood i nor loo|; she pin'd 
Till that axorioos monarch called on art 
To rival nature's sweet variety. 
Forthwith two handred thonsand slaves uprear'd 
This hill, egregious work i rich fmits overhang 
The sloping walks, and odorous shrubs entwine 
. Their undulating branches. 

JtoberU*i Judah Rettored* 

Of Belut ? §c.— P. 2S4. 

Ourearly Travellers have given us strange and circum- 
itantial accounts of what they conceive to have been the 
Temple of fielus* 

The Tower of Nimrod, or Babel, Is situate on that side 
of Tygrls that Arabia is, and in a very great plaine dis- 
tant from Babylon seven or eight miles : which tower is 
rainated on every side $ and with the falling of it there is 
made a great monntainc, so that it bath no forme at all ; 
yet there is a great part of it standing, which is compass- 
ed, and almost covered, w ith the aforesayd fallings. This 
Tower was builded and made of foure-sqnare brickes i 
which brickes were made of earthy and dried in the 
Sunne in maner and forme following : first they layed a 
lay of brickes,- then a mat made of canes« square as the 
l)rickes, and, instead of lime, they daubed it with earth. 
These mats of canes are at this time so strong, that it is a 
thing wonderful! to beholde, being of such great antiqui- 
ty. I have gone round about it, and have not found any 
place where there hath bene any door or entrance. It 
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tamy be, in my jadgemeot, in circait aboat a ttille» a&i 
latber lene thao more. 

This Tower, in effect« is contrary to all other tbliigf 
which are seene afar off i for they seeme soiall, and the 
more nere a man commeth to them, the bigger they be : 
bat this tower, afar off, scemeth a Tery great thing, and 
the nerer yon come to it the Icoer. My jodgmeot and 
reason of this is, that liecanse the Tower is set in a very 
great plaine, and hath nothing more aboat to make any 
shew saTing the mines of it, which it hath made rooad 
aboat ; and for this respect, descrying it aforre off, that 
piece of the Tower which yet standetb with the moan- 
taine that is made of the sabstaace tliat hath fallen from 
U, maketh a greater shew than yon shall fiode coming 
neere to iL— Cesar Frederick, 

John Eldred mentions the same deceptioa : " Beiog 
open a plaine grounde, it seemeth afiurre off very great ; 
bat the nerer yen come to it, the lesser and lesser it ap- 
peareth* Sundry times I have gone thither to see it, and 
found the remnants yet standing, about a quarter of a 
mile in compasse, and almost as high as the stone-worhe 
of St Paul's steeple in London, but it sheweth much big- 
ger."— Ho*/«^ 

In the middle of a vast and level plain, about a qaar- 
ter of a league from Euphrates, which in that place runs 
westward, appears a heap of mined buildiiigs, like a 
huge mountain, the materials of which are so confound- 
ed together, that one knows not what to make of it. Its 
figure is square, and rises in form of a tower, or pyra- 
mid, with four fronts, which answer to the four quarters 
of the compass s but it seems longer from north to sonth 
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thAO from east to west, and b, « far as I coidd jod^e by 
my jmclag it, a large ^qaarter of a leaifoe. Its sitnatioa 
and form cone^oad with «liait pyranid whieh Strabo 
caNs the lower of Bekn ; and is, in all Bfcelfhood, the 
tower of Niflurod ia Babyloa* or Babel, asthat place is 
OtiH called, fa that aothor^s time it had nothing re- 
saafBing of the stairs, • and other oraaments mentioned by 
liesodotas, the greatest part of it having been rained by 
Xerxes i and Alexander, who designed to have xestored 
It to its fisrmer lostre, was prevented by death. There 
.appear no narks of rains without the compass of that 
#qge mass, to convince one tiiat so great a city as Baby- 
ioH bad ever stood there; all one discovers within fifty 
«r oizty paces of it, bdng only the remains, here and 
there, of some fovndatioRS of f>nlldhigs s and the country 
imnd about it is «o tet and level, that one can hardly be- 
lieve it should be chosen fbr ihe fitnation of so great and 
■able a city as Babylon, or that there were ever any re- 
markable buildings on it: But, for my part, I am asto- 
nished there appears so mach as there does, cooridering it 
is at least 4000 years since that city was built $ and that 
l>iodorn8 Sicnlos tells us, it was reduced almost to no- 
thing in his time. The height of this mountain of ruins 
is not in every part equal, but exceeds the highest palace 
in Naples : it is a mishapen mass, wherein there is no 
appearance of regularity i in some places it rbes in 
^iats, is cmggy and Inaccessible ; in others it Is smooth- 
er, aad Is of easier ascent i there are also tracks of tor- 
vents Uwk the top to the bottom, caused by the rains; 
and both withinside, and apoa it, one sees parts some 
higher and some lower. It Is not to be discovered whe- 

VOL. I. ** 
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ihtt ever there were aoy stepi to ascend it, or any doors 
. to enter ioto it; whence one may easily judge that the 
itaiit ran windiag about on the outside ; and that beii« 
the less solid parts, they were soonest demolished, so that 
not the least sign of any appears at present. 

Withinside one finds some grottos, but so mined that 
one can make nothiqg of them, whether they were built 
at the same time with that work, or made since by the 
peasants for shelter; which last seems to be the most 
likdy. The Mahommedans belicTe that these caTems 
were appointed by God as places of punishment for Ha- 
mt and Marut, two angels, who they suppose were sent 
from heaven to judge the crimes of men, but did not exe- 
cute their commissions as they ought. It is evident from 
these ruins, that the tower of Nimrod was built with 
great and thick brickSt as I carefully observed, causing 
holes to be dug in several places for the purpose ; but they 
do not appear to have been burnt, but dried in the sun, 
which is extreme hot in those parts. lo layliig these 
bricks, neither lime nor sand was (^ployed, but only 
earth tempered and petrified ; and l£those parts which 
made the floors, there had been mingled with that earth, 
which served instead of lime, bruised reeds, or hard 
straw, such as laige mats are made of, to strengthen the 
work. Afterwards one perceives at certain distances. 
In diverse places, especially where the strongest buttres- 
ses were to be, several other bricks of the same size, but 
more solid, and burnt in a kiln, and set in good lime, or 
bitumen; nevertheless, the greatest number consists of 
those which are only dried in the suo* 
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1 make no doabt bat this ruio was the ancient Babel, 
and the tower of Nimrod ; for, besides the evidence of 
its situation, it is acknowledged to be such by the people 
of the country, being Yulgarly called Babil by the Arabs* 

Pietro dette VaUe. Univenal HUi» 

Bight towers arise^ 
Each above each, immeasurable height, 
A monument, di once, of Eastern pride 
And slavish superstition. Round, a scale 
Of circling steps entwines the conic pilei 
And at the bottom, on vast hinges grate 
Four brazen gates, towards the four winds of heaven. 
Placed in the solid square. 

Mobertt*t Judah Batored, 

The wandering Arab never sets hU tetU 
Within her iroiif , fc— P. 834. 

And Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, the beauty of 
the Chaldees exceUency, shall be as when God over^ 
threw Sodom and Mmorrah. 

It shall never be inhabited, neither shall it be dwelt in 
from generation to generation j neither shall the Arabian 
pitch tent there, neither shall the Shepherds make their 
fold there.<-/sataft, Xill. 10, 90. 

" Disclose their secret weaJtA."— P. 8S6« 

The stupid superstition of the Turks, with regard to 
hidden treasures, is well known s It is difficult, or even 
dangerous, for a traveller to copy an inscription in sight 
of those barbarinns. 
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** OaariM^K gwiJ| at a losiM-V dliteBoe from the 
rWer SMUC if llmumu iwrwy^ a» they catt aa okl 
ta«er» ftnaeriy a wpaMnl maomcat of tiie 
liris^lilieaMayawreaMicalcdMcM* ismfH 
pMcd ^ the Aiate la have bcca bailt over a treasare; 
agfccably to which accoaot. they tell as, these mystical 
liaetweieiMcribadaiHiBlt. Prince JfotflMaa Tisut wrote 
this apea his tower s 

My Tkeasaniaia lay Shado, 
Aad ay Shade is iamy Treaiaie. 
Search Ihr lt$^ Jespait aoft : 
Kayk despair ». do«ol:aeBrehv 



So af the nuas of the ancieat Ttabaaa. 

The Tiiaww aTTtebaah lyathandar theshade of what 
isihaied. D% for it:« alas Ml is aal 



fVMi bill's »itV8Ma (aJbe» ^.^P. S4D. 

The spri^p of hitasMa calW 0pm' EU%, tha/eawiafcit 
£^tfit»aBO>aiach.ee l a bf atedby«hav^i'ahiandftiriiaat; 
tha^laHer eaU it C ilssfcw s* htry the / saa r e i a i e/rplle*, Thia 
li«Mbi«aaMithcQF€aUJN;|^f aad Iha IWhi^ ta-distia* 
gaish it fkoa pitch, give it the BMae of haiw- rnktM^ or 
hUtck «Mt<tciL A Psrston geographer says, that Nifia 
iasoes oat of the springs of the earth, as au dfer gi ise issacs 
oat of those of thosaa.. AU'ikm-muiimm ttareHan, ax* 
cepi ftaawoUv wha went ta Persto aadthe Aidiss by the 
way of the Sm p krm»t9^ befoso the d i sco ter y of the Cape 
ofOood Hapey meotioa this foontain o£lii|atd.bilanien as 
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a strange thing. Some of them take notice pf the river 
mentioned by HerodotuSf and assure as, that the people 
of the country have a tradition, that, when the tower of 
Bobel was building, they brooi;ht the bitamen from 
hence; which is confirmed by the Arab and Pernan hi»* 
torians. 

mt, Heity Eity Aitt or Idly as it b tariously written by 
travellers, is a great Turkiih town, situate upon the right 
or west side of the EuphrateSy and has a castle ; to the 
south-west of which, and three miles from the town, in 
a valley, are many springs of this black substance ; each 
of which makes a noise like a smith*s forge, incessantly 
puffing and blowing out the matter so loud, that it may 
be heard a mile off: wherefore the Moon and Arabs call 
it Bab al Jehennamy that is, hell gate* It swallows up all 
heavy things ; and many camels, from time to time, fall 
into the pits, and are irrecoverably lost« It issues from 
a certain lake, sending forth a filthy smoke, and conti* 
noally boiling over with the pitch, which spreads itself 
over a great field, that is always full of it. It is free for 
every one to take : they use it to caulk or pitch their 
boats, laying it on two or three inches thick; which 
keeps out the water : with it also they pitch their houses, 
made of palm-tree branches. If it was not that the in- 
nndations of the Euphratet carry away the pitch, which 
covers all the sands from the place where it rises to the 
river, there would have been moaotaios of it long since. 
The very ground and stones thereabouts afford bitumen ; 
and the fields abundance of salt-pctre. 

Universal History^ 
u2 
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Tto MmmSimmum wt^ Itketbe-Rimiaii'Cfttlkolicty a 
saryof beads caHed TwIm1i> or hnplaiMiit of pmitew B 
«oniiilft» if t MMUfict ariglltt. of niMty-nine beadt). ia 
droppliig which throsgfa the tngen^ they lepeat the w^ 
tfflbalet of Ood^' aft* ** O Greal»r, O llflittifidi O. JFtew 
givi^r^ O OamipoMt, 0< Oamitoicnt/' ftc. te. nh 
act of devotion is caUed Ta]ee]» frem the repetltiea ef 
the lelAcr L» or Lanut which occoci in tluB wovd Ailah^ 
(God J aiwagrs joined to the epitlie^ or- attrib«te» as Tm 
Allah Khalick, O God, theCiaator » Ya AIlalrKeMeeB, 
O God» the Starai^» doa* &c« Xhe deTOt e e ii nay be 
seen OMitleriaK tiieiin>eadft ai'tbeywatlb the strecti^ and 
ia the iBlervals<of convenatioQ ht^eeaipaasr. The raeariea 
ef peHons of fortnne and- rank have the beads of-dia^ 
BKNids, pearls^ nibiest and emeiBids. Those-ofthe-hoadilft 
arastmngrwithberrlesicojral^iorglaafheadsk . 

The Diaet{f-niae beadi of the MahommeianfTesaisr asw 
divided into three eqaal lei^ths, by a little strfa^ aMw 
cad. of which hai^ a long piece of corii» aad* a la^ga 
bead of the same. The more deroutv or hypeeritical 
Tbi1m» like the Catholics^ have nmaily their bead^etrtig 
hi their handsi— Taetmier* 

*< Young iimi / taken A$ wrote apm ihg ftrvw," ^« 

P.: 

** The Mahnminedaoi believe, that the decreed 
of every man's life are impressed in divine characters oft 
his forehead though not to be seen by mortal eye* 
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> 

Hence ik§s we t|i«bWotdtlliiiweb| o^tft^' ttaBped^ for 
destiny. Bioit probaiily the idea waf taken up by Ma- 
bnmmedffoni the sealing of the Elect, mentioned in the 
llevelationi»"— A^ateio tAe Bt^r^Damuhi 

*' The scribe of decree chose to ornament the edicts on 
my fiirehead with these floarislies of disgrace." 

-Ba&ar-lXmuiA* 
The Spanish physiognomical' phrasei trairh etcrito en 
UfitnPBf to haYO it written on the forehead, is perhaps 
o£ Arabian ortgini 

imah Cbonder of Gashmeer was bket with a Visier^ 
^owed with wisdom and fidelity; bntthe wicked, en* 
Tyiiv his virttteSf' propagated unfov'mirable reports ro- 
gaidiqg hini» On- thcBo occasions the- great we generally 
stnggpred in their opinions^ and make' no* use of their 
mason » forgetting every thing- wkick they Im^ve read in 
history, on the direfnl* effects ofi enyy* Thus Mtajak Bar* 
^a gave ear toi the stories fabricated- against his yisier^ 
and. dismissed* him from his oflket The ihitfafbl vivler 
bore his disgrace with the ulmest snbmisston ; but bife 
enemies^ not satisfied withwhatthey compassed against 
him,, represopted Ion the IUgah> that* he wae plotting t» 
taise himself to the thnmof and- the debided prince oi% 
dered him. to be cmcified-, A slwrtthne after the exe* 
eniion^ the Visleff's peer (his spiritrndgnide) passed the 
eoiysoi andread it decreed; in hhforehead> asfoUorwe>s 
" Tiiat: lie should bedismimsdfHmihieoffioe, be sent to 
prison, and then eraoiflM $ but'titat^ after aii^ he should 
be restored to life, and obtain the kingdom." Astonish- 
ed at what he beheld, he took down the body from the 
cross, and carried it to a secret place* Here he was in^* 
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ccssahtly otttrlmg up prayers to heaven for the restora* 
tioa of hii life, till one night the aerial spirits assembled 
together, and restored the body to life by repeating in* 
cantations. He shortly after mounted the throne, but, 
despising worldly pomp, soon abdicated it. 

Ayeen Akberjf^ - 



*'Zohah keeps the cavs," j-c.^P. 243. 



Zohak was the fifth King of the Pischdadian dynasty, 
lineally descended from Shedftd, who perished with the 
tribe of Ad. Zobak murdered his predecessor, and in- 
vented the punishments of the cross, aind of fleaing alive. 
The Devil, who had long served him, requested at last as 
a recompence, permission to kiss his shoulders; imme- 
diately two serpents grew there, who fed Upon his flesh, 
and endeavoured to get at bb brain. The Devil now 
suggested a remedy, which was to quiet them by giving 
them every day the brains of two men, killed for that 
purpose : this tyranny lasted long; till a blacksmith of 
Ispahan, whose children had been nearly all slain to feed 
the King's serpents, raised his leathern apron as the 
^ndard of revolt, and deposed Zohak. Zohak, say the 
Persians, is still living in the cave of his punishment; a 
sulphureous vapour issues from the place; and, if a stone 
be flung in, there comes out a voice and cries. Why dost 
thou fling stones at me ? This cavern is in the mountaiD 
of Demawend, which reaches from that of £lwcnd, to- 
wards Teh^mskr^D'H^rbehU Oleariui, 
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" The aahOary spcU,'' Jc— P. 243. 

I shall traoecribe^ says Groae^ a toteipt piece of sa* 
pcntitioo^ fimly believedrin jsany paats at FraBce, G«r» 
iaatiy» and Spain. The accoupt of it, and tlie node of 
prepmiatloii, appeals to have been given by ajuidijie: m^ 
the latter there is a stfihing resenblaiice to the charm ia, 
Sfiicbeth : 

0/ the Hand of Glory^ which is made ute of by Aoiue* 
breakere, to enter into houtet at night, without fear of 
opposition, 

I aehnowied||e that i never tried the lecret of the 
Head of Gleigp^ bal I httve thrice assisted at the defini«> 
tive jjBdgpient of certain- crimioaiBy who« under the tor« 
tare, cenfossed havuie used it* Being asked what it wa^» 
how they procured It^ and what were its uses) and piom 
peittes? They answered^ fint,. that the use of the Hand 
of Glory was to stupify those to> when U was presented, 
andto render them motJoiilessy ioseomch that they cnnlAi 
not stio any more than if they wene dead ; secondiy^ 
thai it was the- band o£fr hanged man ; and, thirdly, tfaat- 
it nmst bepaepared: in the manaer following :. 

Take the hand, left or right, of a person imaged, and; 
eifmsed: on the* highway ; wrap it op in a piece of a 
shrmid; or winding-eheetv in which' let it be well sqoeec* 
ed, to get out any smidl qaaatity of blood* llmA? may have 
remained in it { then put it into an earthen vessel with 
Zimat saitpettey salt, and long pepper, the whole well 
powdered ; leave it fifteen days in that vessel ; afterwards 
taka^ it ont, and expose it to the noontide sun in the 
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dog>day8, till it is thoroughly dry ; and if the Son is nol 
suflicient, pat it into an oyen heated with fern and ver- 
vain. Then compose a kind of candle with the fat of a 
hanged man, virgin wax, and sisame of Lapland. The 
Hand of Glory is used as a candlestick to hold this 
candle, when lighted. Its properties are, that where* 
soever any one goes with this dreadiiil instrnment, the 
persons to whom it !s presented will be deprived of all 
power of motion. On being asked if there was no re» 
medy, or antidote, to counteract this charm, they said, ' 
the Hand of Glory would cease to take effect, and 
thieves could not make use of it, if the threshold of the 
door of the house, and other places by which they might 
enter, were anointed with an unguent composed of the 
gall of a black cat, the fat of a white hen, and the blood 
of a screech owl ; which mixture must* necessarily be ' 
prepared daring the dog-days. 

Grote. Provincial Glmary and Popular Superstitienst 
Something similar is recorded by Torqoenade of the 
Mexican thieves. They carried with them the left hand 
and arm of a woman wko had died in lier first childbed 9 
with this they twice struck the ground before the house 
which they designed to rob, and the door twice, and the 
threshold twice ; and the inhabitants. If asleep^ were 
hindered from waking by this charm ; and, if awake^ 
stopified and deprived of speech and motion while the 
fatal arm was in the hou8e.-<-Lib« I4« c S9. 

" Some comeUknud prayer-monger through the cave i" 

P. 849. 
I knew not, when I used this epithet in derision, that 
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Ike likeneiB bad been seriously applied to St James. His 
koees were, after tbe guise of a camel's -knee, benumb* 
«d and bereft of the sense of feeliog, by reason of his 
continual kneeling in supplication to God, and petition 
for the people.— Hc^etippusy at quoted by Eusebiut, 

** By tome Sainfs grave beside the public way^ f c." 

P.249# 

The habitations of the Saints are alirays beside the 
sanctuary, or tomb, of their ancestors, which they take 
care to adorn. Some of them pouess, close to their 
bouses, gardens, trees, or ^ulti?ated grounds, and parti* 
eularly some spring or well of water. I was once tra« 
veiling in the south in the beginning of October, when 
the season happened to be exceedingly hot, and the wells 
and rivulets of the country were all dried up. We had 
neither water for ourseWes, nor for our horses ; and after 
having taken much fruitless trouble to obtain some, we 
went and paid homage to a Saint, who at first pretended 
a variety of scruples before he would suffer infidels to 
approach ; but> on promising to give him ten or twelve 
shillings, he became exceedingly humane, and supplied 
us with as much water as we wanted $ still however 
taunting highly of his charity, and particularly of bis 
disinterestedness. — C^enier. 

X Bjetail thy Koran 8eraps,^*'^24X^» 

Ko nation in the world is so much given to supersti- 
tion as the Arabs, or even as the Mahometans in general. 
They hang about their children's necks tbe figure of an. 
open hand, which the Turks and Moors paint upon their 
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ihips-ttDd homeip m wn aotidote and eoMter^liann im 
aii«ffl «yei for-iiFe la w4th them an tndocky iraiBberi 
and -five (fiogen periiapt) in your tjp^ ^ their proveAtyT 
cnning. and [defiance. Tbose aftbo are grown up, carry 
always abtnrt witii tbem iome paiagrapii or otlier of 
their Koran, which, like as the Jews did their phylac- 
teries, they place apon their breast,' or sew under their 
caps, to preyent fascination and witchcraft, and to se- 
cure ibemsc^ves 'from sickness and misfortaneB. The vir- 
toe of these charms and sevoHs U supposed likewise to4>e 
soibr naii«rsBl, that they suspend them upon the necks 
of their «attle, horses, and other beusts of burden. 

The liand<>BpeH i» Jtill «onnnoB in Portugal ; H is -called 
the figaf and tins probably our tulgar phrase — ** nfig 
for AIM>" is*dei4ved from a Moorish amulet. 

!ZMr 4v0e ofgUtry^ piuripid ttftUnn^ ^.— -P. €63* 

In the Vision of Thurcillos, Adam is described as be« 
holding the events of the world with miqgled grief and 
joy ; his original garment of glory gradually recovering 
its lustr^ as the number of the elect increases, till It be 
falfiUed.— Matt&tfw Fmiu 

This Is more beautifully coifceived than what the Arch- 
bishop of Toledo describes in his account of Mahommed*a 
journey to Heaven : *' Also in the first heaven I found a 
venerable man sitting upon a seat, and to him were shewn 
the souls of the dead ; and when he beheld souls that did 
not please him, he turned away his e}fe8, sa>ing, A sinful 
soul thou hast departed from an unhappy body i and 
when a soul appeared which pleased him^ then he said 

8 
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with applause, O happy Spirit* thoa'art come froBi a 
good body. I asked the Angel concerning a man so ex- 
celleoty and of rach rerereoce, who he should be $ and he 
said it was Adam, who rijoiced in the§ood of his gene* 
ration, but tamed away his face from the eyil.'* 

Roder^ Ximtnet, 
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